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“The defense of the USSR is 
vital to the defense of the United 
States..." “Planes... have 
already begun to flow from our 
factories . . . and will accelerate 
until the stream becomes a river 
and the river a torrent...” 
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We have recently obtained a quantity of the art albums advertised below. There'are no others available 
in this country. This is your last opportunity to obtain copies of these beautiful Soviet art portfolios. 








MASTERPIECES OF SOVIET PAINTING 


ee IONS, in full colors of originals, of 32 paint-:- 


ings by foremost Soviet masters. 12 page introductory 
text in English: Protected by individual covers with a descrip- 


tion of each painting and sketch of artist’s life and achieve- 
ments. Plates, mounted and suitable for framing. Sizes 11” x 
14 = The plates include: 





V. A. SEROv—Lenin’s Arrival in Petrograd in 1917; 1. E. 
GraBAR—V. I, Lenin (1920); A. M. GERASIMoy—Stalin and 
Voroshilov on the Kremlin Grounds; V. A. ZVERYEV—S. M. Ki- 
vov; I. I. Bropsky—A. M. Gorky; M. V. NESTEROV—Academi- 
cian I. P. Pavlov; M. B. GREKov—Tachanka; B. V. JOoHANSON— 
Interrogation of Two Communists; A. K. KUTATELADZE—Red 
Partisans of Daghestan; N. Y. BuUBLIKOV—Icebreaker ‘Krassin”; 
P. I. Kotov—The “Red Sormovo” Dockyard (Gorky); S 
RYANGINA—Higher and Higher; A. A. MERKULOV—Power Sta- 


tion in the Arctic (Tuloma); S. SARYAN—Industry in the 
Mountains ; V.N. aoucee we Gold Prospector; A. A. RYLOV 
+Tractors in a Lumber Camp; T. G. GAPONENKO—To Their 
Mothers For Dinner; G. G. RYAzHsKy—The Chairwoman; A. A. 
PLastov—Collective Farm Cattle; S. V. GerasimMov—Collective 
Farm Harvest Festival; T. SAMPILOV—Love in the Steppes; A. A. 
DEINEKA—Future Fliers; N. G. BURACHEK—Landscape; N. F. 
KorotKovA—Lunch Hour; Y. 1. PIMENov—A Ride Through 
Moscow; N.-P. KryMov—Morning, Park of Culture and Rest. 


MASTERPIECES IN THE RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM . 


WENTY masterpieces of 18th and. 19th century Russian 
A..painting reproduced in full colors of originals, each hand- 
somely mounted,. ready for framing. Binding embossed with 


illustration of the Museum. Descriptive sheet for each repro- 


duction. Eight pages of explanatory text in English. Plates, 


‘mounted and suitable for framing. Sizes 11” x 1442”. 





The plates include reproductions. of outstanding works of 
these masters: A. MATVEYEV, D. LEviTsKy, V. BOROVIKOVSKY, 
A. VENETSIANOV, O. KIPRENSKY, K. BRYULLOV, A. IVANov, I. 


AIVAZOVSKY, V. PEROvV, I. KRAMSKOI, I. SHISHKIN, F. VASILYEV, 
I. REPIN, A. KUINJI, V. VERESHCHAGIN, V. SURIKOV, I. LEVITAN, 
V. SeRov, A. ARKHIPOV, R. KUSTODIYEV. 


MASTERPIECES IN THE TRETYAKOV STATE GALLERY 


HE Tretyakov Gallery possesses the world’s richest collec- 
tion of Russian paintings from the 11th century to the 
present. Album contains twenty-four full-color reproductions, 


together with sixteen page introduction in English with biog- 
raphies and aralyses. Plates, mounted and suitable for fram- 
ing. Sizes 11” x 1442”, ° 





The plates include reproductions of outstanding works of these 
masters: F, Roxotov, D. Levitsky, V. Borovikovsky, F. 
ALEXEYEV, O. KIPRENSKY, V. TROPININ, S. SHCHEDRIN, K. 
BRYULLOV, A. IvANov, P. FEDOTOV, Ws PUKIREV, V. PEROV, I. 


KRAMSKOY, I, SHISHKIN, A. SAvRASSOV, N. Gay, I. REPIN, A. 
KUINJI, V. POLENOV, v. SuRIKOV, I. LEVITAN, V. VASNETSOV, 
M. VRUBEL, 7 SEROV. . 


MASTERPIECES IN THE PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM 


fries libel reproductions in full color of masterpieces of 
painting, sculpture, glyptic art, etc. Each protected by in- 
dividual cover and movnted, suitable for framing. 26 page 


introductory section, in English, contains a history and de- 
scription of the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts. Plates, 
mounted and suitable for framing. Sizes 11” x 141%”. 





THE FAYUM PorRTRAIT OF AN ELDERLY MAN—l/ater 1st or early 
2nd century A.D. Wood with wax colors; MADONNA’ AND CHILD 
ENTHRONED—W 00d and Tempera. From Pisan School (second half 
of 13th century) ; GtULIO ROMANO—Portrait of a Nude Woman 
(the so-called ‘‘Fornarina’); RIBERA—St. Anthony the Hermit; 


‘RuBENS—Bacchanalia; 


VAN DyckK—Amor; HeEDA—Dessert; 
REMBRANDT—Esther, Haman and Ahasuerus ; BoUCHER—Hercules 
and Omphale; CHARDIN—Still Life; Davip—Portrait of Ingres; 
REYNOLDS—Portrait of the Kilby Children; Courset—The Sea 
off the Coast of Brittany; ForTUNY—Snake. Charmers, etc. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH, postpaid. Any two albums, FIVE DOLLARS. 


(Original price of these albums was five dollars each) 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find [] check, [1] money order, [J bills to the amount of. $ 


for which please send me the albums checked. 
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ACT NOW! 


When these are sold no others 
will be available. If you wish to 
secure copies for yourself or 
friends, send in your order to- 
day. Orders will be filled as 


they are received. 
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Editorial Council 
DOROTHY BREWSTER, ROBERT W. DUNN, THYRA EDWARDS, A. A. HELLER, 
LANGSTON HUGHES, DR. JOHN KINGSBURY, CORLISS LAMONT, GEORGE MAR- 
SHALL, ISIDOR SCHNEIDER, ISOBEL WALKER SOULE, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Joseru E. Davies, was Wisconsin State 
Attorney in 1902-6; ‘chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1915-16 and 
has held other important public posts. In 
1936 he was appointed American Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union. He is now 
Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on War Relief Agencies. His book “Mis- 
sion to Moscow” dealing with his exper- 
iences as Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
and with American-Soviet Relations in 
general, is being published this month. 


Anna Louise Stronc’s many books and 
articles on the USSR have contributed 
greatly to increasing the understanding of 
the Soviet Union in this country, and we 
are fortunate in having her agreement in 
this historic period to contribute an arti- 
cle monthly to Soviet Russia Today. Her 
new book is “The Soviets Expected It.” 


Vera INBER, was a young poet who had 
already, like Mayakovsky, achieved a 
reputation when the revolution occurred. 
Like him she cast her lot with the new 
society. Her work is wide in its range in- 
cluding the adaptation of classical operas 
for the Soviet lyric stage. 


_ I. Tsvietov, is a Soviet writer and 
journalist. 


Viapimir D. Kazaxevicn is an econ- 
omist and an authority on banking and 
finance, and one of the editors of Science 
and Society. 


Marcaret I. Lamont, social worker and 
writer, has made several trips to the 
Soviet Union and has previously written 
for us of her impressions. She is co-author, 
with her husband, Corliss Lamont, of 
“Russia Day by Day.” 


Harry F. Warp, formerly chairman of 
the American Civil Liberties Union and 
the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. He has just retired as Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics at the Union 
Theological Seminary. His books include 
“In Place of Profit” and the recently pub- 
lished “Democracy and Social Change.” 


Tue Captain, whose series of articles 
on the Red Army are of inestimable value 
at this period, is a retired cavalry officer 
of the former Russian Imperial Army. A 
close student of military affairs, his regu- 
lar commentaries on the course of the 
Nazi-Soviet war has been acclaimed as 
one of the most important features of our 
magazine in these months of war crises. 


Jessica Situ, Editor of Sovier Russia 
Topay, is an authority on the Soviet 
Union where she spent many years, first 
entering Russia as a member of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee on its 
Famine Relief Mission in 1922. She is 
the author of “Women in Soviet Russia.” 


Istipor ScHNEIDER, poet, novelist and 
critic, is known to our readers as a regu- 
lar contributor. He was granted two Gug- 
genheim fellowships for creative writing, 
on the second of which he travelled in 
the Soviet Union, where he spent twenty 
months. 


Photographs in this issue from Sovfoto and Photochronika unless otherwise indicated. 
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Into the 
New Year 


Your magazine closes the year 
1941 with this issue. It was a 
grim year, though it will prob- 
ably have a brighter look in his- 
tory as the year when the turning 
point struggle 
against fascism was reached. 


in humanity’s 


It has been a year of sacrifices 
even here, in the circle of read- 
ers, editors and friends of SOVIET 
Russia Topay. Our battle, the 
battle for truth about the Soviet 
Union, so important to American 
Soviet collaboration and vital 
now to American security, has 
been carried on amidst hardships 
and difficulties. 


We have come through 1941 
despite rising production costs. 
We have come through because 
of your help, because you, read- 
ers of SRT, have been willing to 
make sacrifices. 


1942, which we begin now, as 
we prepare the January issue, 
calls for the same sacrifices. We 
know you will see your magazine 
through the New Year. 


But we need your help right 
now to start 1942, You have 
never failed your magazine. We 
know you will not fail it now 
when it is needed more than ever 
before. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York, New York 


I enclose my contribution of $........... 
CE aunasecvencaieces euesieadecsensess 
Address ........ ree euesamigance pba 
Ci icnnesineds eins Diidcessans 





‘ 


Maxim Litvinov, accompanied by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, as he arrived eight 
years ago in Washington for the negotiations 
opening diplomatic relations between the 


USA and the USSR 
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The Battle of Moscow is Our Battle 


HE Nazis are making their supreme bid for a decision 
before Moscow. Nothing the world has ever seen can 
match the ferocity of the assault now being hurled against 
the Soviet capital, nor the inspired courage with which the 
defenders of Moscow are hurling themselves against the 
roaring onrush of Guderian’s Panzer divisions. Not an 
inch of land is yielded without the fiercest struggle, the 
highest possible cost to the invading monster. Each of the 
thousands of young men who goes out to die on the snowy 
plains of his homeland knows as he dies that he is helping 
to force Hitler’s war machine to a grinding stop. And be- 
hind the Soviet armies, the whole population of Moscow 
has turned out to build an impregnable system of fortifica- 
tions. Tank traps of all kinds, ditches wide and deep, every 
type of obstruction the ingenius defenders of Moscow can 
contrive, land mines everywhere, encircle Moscow with a 
deep defense zone every inch of which offers deadly danger 
to the enemy. Moscow itself is a bristling fortress, every 
street, every building prepared for a last ditch defense. Be- 
hind the enemy lines guerrillas on skis swoop down on 
ammunition trains, destroy them and glide away. Already, 
even as we write, the news comes that around Moscow the 
Germans are being fought to a standstill, around Lenin- 
grad they are being forced to yield ground, while in the 
South they are being driven back for miles in the Rostov 
area under the most powerful counter-assault of the war. 
This is our battle the Soviet people are waging. Are we 
doing our part? Our planes and tanks and guns are going 
in increasing quantities. The repeal of the hampering pro- 
visions of the Neutrality Act, freeing us to use our own 
shipping to deliver the weapons of war to those who are 
fighting for us, makes it possible for us to give more effec- 
tive aid. Administration measures are speeding up the aid. 
But are we doing enough? The battle against Hitlerism 
cannot be left to the Soviet and British and Chinese peo- 
ples. It cannot be left to the Administration alone. There 
is some part that every citizen of America can play in this 
struggle. What it is, each one must answer for himself. But 
we can, each one of us, make some contribution to the 
national unity that is required to make our aid to all those 
fighting Hitlerism go more swiftly. We can, in our own 
communities, fight any manifestation of appeasement, any 
effort of the America Firsters to divide and confuse Ameri- 
can opinion. We can roll up a solid and powerful body of 
public opinion that will strengthen the hand of the Ad- 
ministration for whatever move is necessary for the mili- 
tary defeat of Hitler. We can insist that those people who 
would still coddle ‘“‘brave little Finland,” realize once and 
for all that Finland, both by her military actions, which 
Secretary of War Stimson characterizes as harmful to 
America, and in signing the “anti-Comintern” pact, has 


cast its lot completely with the Axis Powers and hence 
must be recognized as an enemy of the democracies. We 
can urge that continued diplomatic dealings with the fascist 
powers and the men of Vichy in no way helps to strengthen 


thé unity of the democratic nations. We can press for a 
firm and resolute hand in all dealings with Japan that will 
show her clearly that America will not stand for further 
aggression in the Far East. 


Administration Moves for Aid to USSR 


¢¢ HAVE today found that the defense of the USSR 
is vital to the defense of the United States.” 

With these words, President Roosevelt made clear 
America’s stake in the Battle of Russia, and authorized 
Lend-Lease Administrator Stettinius to make a billion dol- 
lars worth of defense.supplies available to the USSR as 
quickly as possible. The terms under which this aid is to 
be extended were proposed by President Roosevelt in a 
letter addressed to Joseph Stalin, in which he proposed that 
the $1,000,000,000 credit involved be subject to no interest 
and that payment by the USSR should not be commenced 
until five years after the war’s conclusion, and be com- 
pleted in a ten-year period thereafter. In conclusion Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote: 

I want to tell you of the appreciation of the United 
States Government for the expeditious handling by you and 
your associates of the Moscow Supply Conference, and to 
send you assurances that we will carry out to the limit all 


the implications thereof. I hope that you will communicate 
‘-with me directly without hesitation if you should so wish. 


In reply, Joseph Stalin expressed deep appreciation for 


_this loan which, he said “is accepted with sincere gratitude 


by the Soviet Government as unusually substantial aid in 
its difficult and great struggle against our common enemy, 
bloodthirsty Hitlerism.” 

The announcement of this substantial aid was coinci- 
dental with the publication of a telegram from President 
Roosevelt to President Mikhail Kalinin, on the anniversary 
of the Revolution, emphasizing the increasingly cordial re- 
lations developing between the two countries: 

Upon the National Anniversary of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics I wisa to extend to you my felicitations 
and sincere good wishes for the well-being of the people 
of your country and to tell you how enheartening the 
valiant and determined resistance of the army and people 
of the Soviet Union to the attacks of the invader is to the 
people of the United States_and to all forces which abhor 
aggression. I am confident that the sacrifices and sufferings 
of those who have the courage to struggle against aggres- 
sion will not have been in vain. I wish to assure you of 
the desire of the government and the people of the United 
States to do everything possible to assist your country in 
this critical hour. 


That the Administration is determined to carry out 
these pledges to the USSR in the shortest possible time is 
clear from recent announcements that war materials or- 
dered originally for the U. S. Army are being transferred 
directly to the USSR, thus saving the time it would take 
to produce on new orders, and that new orders for ma- 
chine tools for the Soviet Union are being placed with 
special priority ratings. This latter step may be credited 
to William L. Batt, director of the OPM Materials Divi- 
sion, who was a member of the American Supply Mission 
to Moscow, and was deeply impressed by what he saw of 
Soviet industrial organization. Mr. Batt said: 


I went to Russia feeling that Russians wouldn’t know 
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how to use the machines we could send anyway, and that 
our help would probably be wasted. I came back, after 
seeing the Russians at work in their own factories, feeling 
altogether differently about it. I now believe the machines 
ard materials we will send will, from our standpoint, be 
more effective when used by the Russians than they would 
be if we kept them at home. I am sure they will not be 
wasted if the Russians can possibly help it. They will make 
good use of every machine that gets safely into their hands. 

United States News, November 21 


Allied Aid on the Fighting Fronts 


OST heartening of all is the actual appearance of 
American fighter planes and other equipment on the 
Eastern Front. Soviet citizens were thrilled recently to 
see a picture of an American plane on the front page of 
Red Star, with the announcement that American planes 
are already fighting side by side with Soviet planes in the 
sector of the front where the fiercest battles are raging. 
Reports are multiplying of ships with American supplies 
arriving in the Persian Gulf, and in the North. New 
York Herald Tribune correspondent, Walter Kerr, re- 
cently described his arrival at Archangel in a huge convoy 
of ships which safely brought supplies of British and 
American munitions of war over this difficult and danger- 
ous route. He described the swift unloading of the ships 
on newly constructed wharves, and the swift dispatch of 
the material into the interior of Russia, contrasting this 
with the situation twenty-four years ago when Allied aid 
to Russia remained piled on the docks for weeks. 

In a sixteen day trip from Archangel to Kuibyshev, 
circling around deep into the Urals, and covering over 
2,000 miles, Mr. Kerr saw the Soviet factories and skilled 
workers being rushed eastward while troops and munitions 
were carried westward. He noted the excellence of the 
transportation system, the abundance of the food, the thriv- 
ing factories in places marked as small towns on his map. 

Day after day I saw trains of one or two engines and 
thirty to forty cars carrying machine tools, machinery and 
skilled workers. They roared past minor stations, their 
whistles blowing, to the Urals area, where some days later 

I saw new factories operating day and night. The story 

may appear incredible, but it is true. I have seen enormous 

quantities of rolling stock and powerful engines, things 
which I never realized were built in this country. 
New York Herald Tribune, November 23, 1941 
* 

HE new British offensive in North Africa represents 

the opening of an important military action against 
the fascist powers which has great potentialities if fully 
developed and extended. Commenting on it, Mr. Lozov- 
sky, Soviet spokesman, said, “Every offensive against the 
German Fascists and their vassals helps hasten the defeat 
of the Fascist fiend.” While we do not yet know the full 
extent of this new front, and it is not yet that second front 
demanded by the British people, and referred to by Stalin 
in his November anniversary speech, it may be the prelude 
to the opening of such a front in Europe. 

= 


LL these signs of increasingly effective collaboration of 
the democratic forces must be welcomed. But less 

than ever is there room for complacency. Within that 
front we must work for ever closer American-Soviet rela- 
tions. The imminent arrival in this country of Maxim 
Litvinov augurs well for their further devlopment. His 
predecessor, Constantine Oumansky, admirably performed 
a most difficult task during a troubled period in the rela- 
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tions between the two countries. His keen understanding 
of American ways and problems will continue to serve the 
cause of American-Soviet understanding, both in his new 
position as Director General of the official Soviet News 
Agency, Tass, and through his elevation to the Collegium 
of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. His many friends 
in this country will wish him well in these new posts. 


CIO Convention for Unity Against Hitler 


’4«*HE fourth annual convention of the CIO made an 

I historic contribution to national unity when it dedi- 
cated itself and its 5,000,000 members in the basic defense 
industries to the struggle for the military defeat of Hitler- 
ism. President Murray voiced the unanimous sentiment 
of the 500 delegates when he summed up the convention 
discussion of foreign policy and national defense by say- 
ing ‘““The matter before the house transcends in importance 
any other question which comes before the convention.” 

The convention’s resolution on foreign policy is a ma- 
ture and sober statement of the dangers which confront 
this nation. ‘Hitler and the Nazi government,” it de- 
clares, “in their drive for world conquest, directly menace 
the security of the United States.” From this menace 
arises the necessity of full collaboration with the nations 
fighting fascism: 

At the present time the people of Great Britain and of 
the Soviet Union and China are engaged in their heroic 
struggle against Hitlerism. ... The CIO declares it to 
be of paramount importance to the security of this na- 
tion that we immediately furnish all possible aid to and 
completely cooperate with Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and China, which are the nations now carrying on the strug- 
gle to rid the world of Nazism, the enemy of mankind, 
and thereby bring about the military annihilation of Hit- 
ler’s regime. 

The resolution concludes with a forthright condemna- 
tion of isolationists and appeasers and a call for a united 
national effort to destroy Nazism and preserve our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The importance of the resolution was underscored by a 
full day of debate. Spokesmen for the workers in steel, 
autos, rubber, maritime and other key defense industries 
expressed their unqualified support of the resolution and 
pledged the untiring efforts of the workers they represent 
in the all-out production and transportation of war ma- 
terials and supplies to the battlefronts. 

The action of the Detroit convention, coupled with the 
parallel action of the A. F. of L. at Seattle in urging im- 
mediate aid to the countries fighting Hitlerism, assures our 
own government as well as Britain, the Soviet Union and 
China of the united support of the workers of America in 
the great task of smashing Hitlerism. 


For Full American-Soviet Cooperation 


HE American Council on Soviet Relations performed 

a signal service to the important cause of American- 
Soviet friendship when, on November 17th, it brought to- 
gether a distinguished group of people at a meeting in New 
York in celebration of the Eighth Anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of American-Soviet Diplomatic Relations. The 
keynote of the occasion was struck by Corliss Lamont, 
Chairman of the American Council, when he said: 


In a world where so many nations are bitter enemies of 
one another it is altogether fitting and worth-while that 
we should celebrate the anniversary of two great nations 
becoming friends, and that we should give a symbolic toast 
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At the meeting of the American Council on Soviet Relations. Left to 
right: Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, 
Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Lieut.-Com. Seeley, and Corliss Lamont. 





on this occasion to the close and continued cooperation of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 





Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, who presided at the meeting, em- 
phasized the vital importance to America of the struggle 
the USSR is waging today, and took this occasion to make 
public a message to the Soviet scientists who recently issued 
a call to the scientists of the world for support, and paid 
tribute to the accomplishments of Soviet men of science 
and their redoubled efforts to serve their country today. 

Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, wife of the former American 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, made a warm and stirring 
contribution to the meeting. Answering on behalf of Amer- 
ican women the appeal from the Women’s Anti-Nazi 
Meeting in Moscow, she recalled what she had seen of 
the splendid work of Russian women in all fields during 
her residerice in Moscow. She said: 

It is natural that the women of the British Empire, the 
United States and Soviet Russia should express their soli- 
darity. .. . It is not surprising to find the Soviet women 
bearing their full measure of the horrors and tragedies of 
this terrible war, fighting bravely, gloriously, nobly and 
with no thought of self, against the menace of the Nazi ma- 
chine. It is a privilege to send greetings to these brave 
women, 

Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, declaring that Russia has be- 
come the first line of defense for a civilization, spoke of 
the astonishing efficiency, the powerful organization and 
high qsality of morale with which she is fighting. 

Let us not underestimate the incalculable and the pro- 
digious effort that Russia is making. More important, let 
us not underestimate its services to us as a nation and to 
the rest of civilization—and the consequent imperative that 
this country must promptly and with unqualified enthu- 
siasm send to their aid, not merely everything asked for, 
but more than could have been thought possible. They 
are daily doing the impossible; we must do the same. 
Recalling that eight years ago the United States had 

finally realized the importance of recognizing the reality of 
Russia, Dr. Pope continued: 

It would have been to our interest to have recognized her 
sooner. We now recognize her courage, her efficiency, her 
present-day service to civilization. It is equally necessary 
for us to recognize our obligations to her now, and the 
necessity in our own and the world’s interests, of a better 
understanding of the Russian character and program and 
to study ways of future cooperation for world peace and 
prosperity. 

It is precisely in this sphere of increasing understanding 
of the USSR and of promoting ways of cooperation both 
now and in the future, that the work of the American 
Council on Soviet Relations is to be commended. For 
these things Soviet Russia Today has always stood, and 
it therefore supports warmly any movement working along 
these lines. We believe that today such support must be 
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expressed not only in words, but in actions. We therefore 
urge our readers to find concrete ways of sending direct aid 
to the Soviet Union, and to help mobilize public opinion to 
bring pressure for ever greater American-Soviet under- 
standing and cooperation. One way of helping is to send 
contributions to Russian War Relief, whose work is de- 
scribed in the article on page 20. Another is to associate 
yourself with the work of the American Council on Soviet 
Relations. How you may best do this you can learn by 
writing to the Council, at 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


Maxim Litvinov 
By JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


OU asked me for comment upon the appointment by 
the Soviet Government of Mr. Litvinov, as Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

The Soviet Union, in my opinion, has honored both 
itself and the United States by this appointment. As I 
stated to Mr. Stalin and Mr. Molotov in Moscow, 
Litvinov is regarded by many, including myself, as one 
of the greatest Foreign Ministers of the Chancelleries 
of Europe. 

During my tenure as Ambassador in Moscow, I came 
to know Mr. Litvinov well. I found him to be a man 
of an exceptional and strong natural mentality, which 
was enriched by extensive reading, education, culture and 
experience. I believe him to be a sincere idealist. I know 
him to be a practical-minded man with much common 
sense and extraordinary and prophetic judgment. Like 
every big man, he is entirely selfless and thinks only in 
terms of the cause and the government to which he is 
devoted. I was impressed with the humility of his attitude 
in that respect. His loyalty to his Chief of State and to 
Premier Molotov was always very obvious. For many 
years before I knew Mr. Litvinov personally, I had been 
following his speeches made before the League of Nations 
at Geneva. He had an illuminating, thrust-like capacity 
for stripping issues of their camouflage and stating them 
in simple terms, which completely disclosed their fallacies 
and frequently their ignoble sides. The vigor of his 
assertion of moral principles and the application to these 
issues was brilliant and heartening to those who believed 
in the great purposes of the League. 

Litvinov coined many phrases, which will always be 
associated with him. ‘Collective security,” “The indivisi- 
bility of peace,” “Regional pacts,” were some of these. 

Litvinov is a big man. There is nothing small about 
him. In diplomacy, he is direct. He does not hedge. You 
always know exactly where he stands. 

Personally, I was very glad to find that he was coming 
to the United States. I feared that his health was such 
that he could not come. When I was there, he, like many 
of the other hard-working men in the Soviet Government, 
had begun to feel the strain of the years of excessive work. 

When the history of this period comes to be written it is 
my opinion that it will be found that but few assessed as 
accurately, the fundamental forces which were at work in 
Europe and foresaw as accurately the inevitable march of 
events as did Litvinov. His predictions were uncanny in 
their accuracy and foresight. I always found his moral 
reactions against wrong to be just as fine, as his mental 
judgments were realistic and accurate. 


















Stalin with Molotov (left) and Litvinov (right) 


OMRADES, Red Army and Red Navy men, com- 
manders and political instructors, men and women 
workers, men and women collective farmers, intellectuals, 
brothers and sisters in the enemy rear who have tempo- 
rarily fallen under the yoke of the German brigands, our 
glorious men and women guerrillas who are disrupting 
the rear of the German invaders! 

On behalf of the Soviet Government and our Bolshevik 
Party I greet you and congratulate you on the 24th an- 
niversary of the great October Socialist Revolution. 

Comrades, today we must celebrate the 24th anniversary 
of the October Revolution in difficult conditions. The 
German brigands’ treacherous attack and the war that 
they forced upon us have created a threat to our country. 
We have temporarily lost a number of regions, and the 
enemy is before the gates of Leningrad and Moscow. 

The enemy calculated that our army would be dispersed 
at the very first blow and our country forced to its knees. 
But the enemy wholly miscalculated. Despite temporary 
reverses, our army and our navy are bravely beating off 
enemy attacks along the whole front, inflicting heavy 
losses, while our country—our whole country—has or- 
ganized itself into a single fighting camp in order, jointly 
with our army and navy, to rout the German invaders. 

There was a time when our country was in a still more 
difficult position. Recall the year 1918, when we cel- 
ebrated the first anniversary of the October Revolution. 
At that time three-quarters of our country was in the hands 
of foreign interventionists. We had temporarily lost the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, Central ‘Asia, the Urals, Siberia 
and the Far East. We had no allies, we had no Red 
Army—we had only just begun to create it—and we 
experienced a shortage of bread, a shortage of arms, a 
shortage of equipment. 

At that time 14 states were arrayed against our country, 
but we did not become despondent or downhearted. In 
the midst of the conflagration of war we organized the 
Red Army and converted our country into a military camp. 
The spirit of the great Lenin inspired us at that time 
for the war against the interventionists. 

And what happened? We defeated the interventionists, 
regained all our lost territories and achieved victory. 


Soviet Position Strong 


Today our country is in a far better position than it 
was 23 years ago. Today it is many times richer in 
industry, food and raw materials. ‘Today we have allies 
who jointly with us form a united front against the 
German invaders. ‘Today we enjoy the sympathy and 
support of all the peoples of Europe fallen under the yoke 
of Fascist tyranny. “Today we have a splendid army and 
a splendid navy, defending the freedom and independence 


Stalin’s Speech 
On Red Square 


On the Anniversary Cele- 


bration on November 7 


of our country with their lives. We experience no serious 
shortage either of food or of arms or equipment. 

Our whole country, all the peoples of our country, are 
backing our army and our navy, helping them smash the 
Nazi hordes. Our reserves in manpower are inexhaustible. 
The spirit of the great Lenin inspires us for our patriotic 
war today as it did 23 years ago. 


Nazis Face Disaster 


Is it possible, then, to doubt that we can and must gain 
victory over the German invaders? The enemy is not as 
strong as some terror-stricken pseudo-intellectuals picture 
him. The devil is not as terrible as he is painted. Who can 
deny that our Red Army has more than once put the 
much-vaunted German troops to panicky flight ? 

If one judges by Germany’s real position and not by 
the boastful assertions of German propagandists, it will 
not be difficult to see that the Nazi German invaders are 
facing disaster. 

Hunger and poverty reign in Germany. In four and 
a half months of war Germany has lost four and a half 
million soldiers. Germany is bleeding white; her man- 
power is giving out. A spirit of revolt is gaining posses- 
sion not only of the nations of Europe under the German 
invaders’ yoke, but of the Germans themselves, who see 
no end to the war. 

The German invaders are straining their last forces. 
There is no doubt that Germany cannot keep up such an 
effort for any long time. Another few months, another 
half year, one year perhaps—and Hitlerite Germany must 
collapse under the weight of its own crimes. 


“Onward to Victory” 


Comrades, Red Army and Red Navy men, commanders 
and political instructors, men and women guerrillas! 


The whole world is looking to you as a force capable 
of destroying the brigand hordes of German invaders. The 
enslaved peoples of Europe under the yoke of the German 
invaders are looking to you as their liberators, A great 
mission of liberation has fallen to your lot. 

Be worthy of this mission! The war you are waging 
is a war of liberation, a just war. Let the heroic images 
of our great ancestors—Alexander Nevsky, Dmitri Don- 
skoi, Kusma Minin, Dmitri Pozharsky, Alexander Suvorov, 
Mikhail Kutuzov—inspire you in this war! 

Let the victorious banner of the great Lenin fly over 
your heads! 

Utter destruction to the German invaders! 

Death to the German armies of occupation! 

Long live our glorious motherland, her freedom and 
her independence! 

Under the banner of Lenin—onward to victory! 
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MAXIM LITVINOV RETURNS 


Litvinov’s mission to Washington is one of the signs of increasing col- 
laboration in the relations between America and the Soviet Union 


AXIM LITVINOV is proba- 
bly the most widely popular of 
all Soviet personalities to Anglo-Saxon 
minds. His name is more widely 
known in Anglo-Saxon lands than that 
of any Soviet official except Stalin 
himself. And the name of Maxim Lit- 
vinov recalls a certain foreign policy 
towards which Americans look back- 
ward—as to a lost Eden—with fond- 
ness and regret. If this policy had been 
heeded, many people are thinking, 
there might have been no Hitler- 
Germany; no Second World War. 
The view is of course an over-sim- 
plification. The Soviet peace policies, 
to which one looks back with such 
longing, were not Litvinov’s personal 
ideas. They were policies of the en- 
tire Soviet government, seeking in- 
cessantly for world peace. Yet Lit- 
vinov was for nearly two decades their 
most eloquent spokesman. He person- 
ally symbolized those policies. His 
long residence in Britain gave him a 
personal appreciation of the Western 
democracies and their problems. 
Every American or Briton active in 
any peace movement whatever will re- 
call how Litvinov flamed upon the 
horizon at Geneva like a new and 
shining planet at the Disarmament 
Congress—was it fifteen years or a 
whole epoch ago? In those years after 
the first World War all the people of 
the earth were so war-weary that 
every major power felt compelled to 
give lip-service to disarmament. A 
conference was set up in Geneva to 
discuss the question. Litvinov startled 
the world and rather annoyed the 
delegates of the major powers by sug- 
gesting that the way to disarm was to 
disarm and that the Soviet Union was 
ready to agree either to complete dis- 
armament or to any proportional dis- 
armament on which general agree- 
ment could be reached. It was felt 
by diplomats that he had a little too 
roughly spilled the beans! But ever 
since then, the people of the world 
who really care about peace have had 
eyes on Litvinov and the USSR. 
Failing to get the great democracies 
to agree to any form of disarmament, 
Litvinov spent a busy decade‘and a 
half making non-aggression pacts with 
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neighbor nations, and signing any 
peace pacts that came his way. The 
Soviets were the first to agree to the 
Kellogg Pact, proposed by the United 
States. They were usually the first 
to agree to any international peace pro- 
posal. ‘Peace is indivisible,” said 
Litvinov, as he shuttled to world con- 
gress after congress. In all of them 
he argued that an aggression tolerated 
anywhere was likely to spread and to 
threaten the peace of all. His voice 
was eloquent, his arguments convinc- 
ing, his logic unanswerable. Litvinov 
became the spokesman on a world scale 
of those peace-loving groups who 
sought collective security against ag- 
gression. The major imperialist 
powers did not even try to answer 
him; they merely brushed him aside. 

For ten years the forces of democ- 
racy throughout the world retreated. 
They failed in Manchuria, in Abys- 
sinia, in Spain, in China, in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Albania, in Memel. 
One country after another fell to the 
fascist forces; always the reason was 


the same. It was the failure of the 
western democracies to heed the 
policies which Litvinov so clearly 


enunciated; it was the failure of the 
British and French people to control 
the imperialist semi-fascism of Cham- 
berlain and Daladier. 

For the Soviet Union it was not all 
failure. Many solid achievements 
stand today in the world as a result 
of the long Soviet labors for peace. 
Turkey’s existence as a modern inde- 
pendent state is due in part to the help 
given by the Soviet State on various 
occasions. The modern government 
of China owes its existence to the aid 
given by the Soviets since the days of 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. But Litvinov’s ef- 
forts to check fascist aggression were 
unsuccessful. He failed; and with him 
failed the world’s democratic forces. 

So the Second World War came, 
despite all Soviet efforts. In 1939 
when the Hitler drive to the East was 
imminent, the Soviet Union gave a 
signal to tell the democracies of the 
world that their chance of peace and 
security was nearly gone. ‘That sig- 
nal was the resignation of Maxim Lit- 
vinov on May 3, 1939. Everywhere 





in Europe the resignation of a Foreign 
Minister is a declaration to the world 
that his policies have failed. For near- 
ly two decades Litvinov symbolized a 
certain program: a program of world 
peace secured through the alliance of 
the world’s democratic forces. Lit- 
vinov’s resignation was the symbol of 
warning that this program was about 
to fail. The Anglo-American press, 
however, was so accustomed to treat- 
ing the Soviets with triviality that 
they implied that Litvinov had been 
“liquidated” for some imagined fault. 
The Chamberlain and Daladier gov- 
ernments ignored the signal and 
rushed upon their doom. 

So Maxim Litvinov quietly began 
to work on his new task, the writing 
of the history of Soviet foreign affairs 
during a certain epoch. The epoch 
was over; the policies of peace had 
failed. And while the Second World 
War raged across Europe, I saw Lit- 
vinov more than once quietly appear- 
ing in his seat at the Supreme Soviet, 
where he was a deputy from Lenin- 
grad and a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. He was working; 
he was waiting. And the day for 
which he waited came. 

Litvinov’s emergence again in the 
world arena is another signal. It 
means that the Soviets hope again that 
the western democracies, after their 
bitter experience with Hitler’s aggres- 
sions, are ready to unite finally against 
fascism and eliminate it from the 
world. It means that the USSR at- 
taches a crucial importance to its rela- 
tions with the United States of Amer- 
ica. To establish—for the war and 
for the peace thereafter—the best and 
most permanent relations with Ameri- 
ca the Soviets have sent the Soviet 
statesman most suited to the task. 

It is not an accident that the ap- 
pointment of Litvinov took place in 
the same week that President Roose- 
velt announced his billion dollar loan 
to the Soviets. These two gestures, 
from Washington and from Moscow, 
indicate a turning-point in the rela- 
tion of the world’s two greatest na- 
tions, which is of the most profound 
importance for the whole future his- 
tory of the world. 




















IPPOCRATES, the great physi- 

cian of ancient times, already 
dreamt of the transfusion of blood, but 
neither the medicine of antiquity, nor 
that of the Middle Ages was able to 
meet this possibility. 

When ventured at in the Middle 
Ages the Church poured its maledic- 
tions on the daring innovators. In 
due time the nineteenth century armed 
itself with a syringe but beat a re- 
treat, and washed its hands reddened 
with the blood it did not yet know 
how to handle. And it was not until 
the twentieth century, in 1907, that 
the third, and later the fourth, blood- 
groups were first discovered. The law 
of “group compatibility” was estab- 
lished. From a dream as ardent as it 
was vague, blood-transfusion was trans- 
formed into a real means of help to 
suffering mankind. 

People did not yet know how to 
store and preserve blood. It went 
stale, and coagulated in the human 
hand. And only in recent years has 
it been possible to solve a task of 
enormous difficulty: to preserve blood 
for three or four weeks and to trans- 
port it over long distances. 

In the year 1926 I was present, as 
a young journalist, at a post-operative 
blood transfusion in the Institute for 
Cancer Tumors. On the bed, side 
by side with the recipient-—an old 
woman who had been operated on— 
they laid the donor—the twenty-year- 
old wife of the hospital janitor. Two 
hands, the flabby old one, and the 
young sunburnt hand with its blue 
veins, lay side by side, like two com- 
miunicating vessels. And the syringe- 
piston set to work, pumping life into 
the half-extinct body. This was the 
so-called “direct method.” No other 
was then known. 

And yesterday, after an interval of 
fifteen years I once again had an op- 
portunity to witness a_ blood-transfu- 
sion. It was about seven o'clock in 
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Maria Kochutova, a factory worker, just after she has made ea 
blood donation. 


the evening. The sky was still hot 
and sultry, the bright verdure was 
fatiguing to the eye. That made the 
short stone staircase of the Central 
Institute for Blood Transfusion seem 
particularly cool and refreshing. 

At that hour the Institute was 
athrob with a full and concentrated 
life. The pulse of the country was 
beating here deeply and distinctly. 
And it was not one, but scores and 
hundreds of pulses. This should not 
be interpreted figuratively ; I saw those 
pulses with my own eyes. Passing 
from one operating hall into another 
(there are eight in all) and from table 
to table—there are dozens in each 
hall—I saw the same picture every- 
where: an arm outstretched, and 
spanned above the elbow with an 
india-rubber band, with the syringe at 
the elbow-joint. These were the 
donors. The blood flowed down rub- 
ber tubing into special receptacles, and 
that pretty rapidly, about 250 grams 
in three minutes. In these receptacles, 
or sometimes in 500-gram jars the 
blood is sent out to military hospitals. 

There was something movingly 
maternal in that outstretched arm. It 
seemed as if the mother-country her- 
self was stretching out her arms 
towards her sons at the front, and 
these yearning arms poured into her 
sons a new strength for new fights 
with the enemy. 

A donor is registered and then un- 
dergoes a second medical examination 
(the first one was passed at the dis- 
trict medical station). Then the donor 
takes a light lunch consisting of tea 
and rusks and goes into a room where 
he or she is given a white overall, 
white socks, linen cap and gauze mask. 
Then comes the actual giving of the 
blood, and then a good meal—the 
whole occupying a little over two 
hours. 

The cleanliness, the swiftness, the 
orderliness in work, the sparing 


The Heart of My 
Native Land 


By VERA INBER 


A noted Soviet poet describes the blood 
donors who help save the Soviet wounded 


words, muffled by the gauze masks, 
the sheen of glass and metal, the rapid 
noiseless flow of the blood—all remind 
one somewhat of a factory. And it is, 
indeed a factory; a factory of health 
and life, so well organized and on so 
large a scale, as nowhere else in the 
world. 

What actuates the donor is the 
noble comradely duty of saving hu- 
man life. Donorship in the Soviet 
Union is a manifestation of patriotism. 
The blood of a Soviet man or woman, 
a Soviet patriot, is in the full meaning 
of the word, priceless. Donorship is 
voluntary and is not remunerated. 
Therein lies its meaning and _ its 
importance. Donorship is widely ad- 
vocated. But no propagandist, no 
agitator could possibly attain such 
tremendous results if the people them- 
selves did not in the first place hearken 
to the dictates of their own hearts. 

Most touching, most thrilling, 
bringing a lump to your throat from 
the pure pathos of it, are the letters 
ot donors written after the giving of 
blood, and sent to the front at the 
donors’ particular request. Here are 
a few, taken at random. 

“Dear Red Army man! I hope that 
my contribution of blood quickly sets 
up your strength. You will need it 
to help you gain a complete victory 
over the enemy. 


Anna Zharkova.” 


“Dear Comrade Red Army Man, I, 
a worker of the ‘Paris Commune’ Fac- 
tory am giving you my blood so that 
you may get well quickly and I beg 
you will soon write to me. 
Marie Bezrabotnova.” 


“Dear Red Army man, I am giv- 
ing you my blood joyfully, voluntarily, 
from the bottom of my heart. We are 
going to help strengthen the rear and 
help you fight Nazism. 

Zhouravleva, typist.” 
(Continued on page 33) 
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(Special Correspondent of Pravda— 
August 29, 1941) 


HE Fascists break into the town. 

It appears dead—still _ streets, 
emptied of all movement, boarded up 
houses. ‘The town is abandoned. Yet, 
just as. the fascists march into the 
square, a rain of bullets bursts over 
them, and the neat, precise song of the 
machine guns begins. 

The town is not abandoned! 

An attic with its small half-opened 
window, a balcony thickly hung-over 
with flower-laden vines, a blackened 
chimney on a rust-brown roof—all is 
hostile to these alien men; the blow 
may come from anywhere. 

“If you’ve occupied a salient and 
want to feel secure in your new posi- 
tion, destroy half the town—the other 
half will then fall on its knees.” That 
is the rule of the German cannibals. 

A white three-story building with 
slender colonnades begins to flame; 
then a little cottage mushrooms into 
the air, then another, and another, and 
another. . . Simple cottages—two win- 
dows in each. 

The door of a little old house flies 
open, and a woman holding something 
in her arms runs out. Bareheaded, she 
runs across the road, circles the mea- 
dow and makes for the stream. She 
does not look back. 

Red Army men are crossing the 
wooden bridge. On the other side 
they will reform and engage the enemy. 
They will return to the town. The 
air over the bridge is thick with dust. 
Below, the water is murmuring gently 
between the stout wooden bridge posts. 
The running woman leaves the prints 
of her bare feet along the wet sand. 
The bundle in her arms is her baby 
wrapped in a checked kerchief. A cloth 
wrapped bundle dangles from the crook 
of her arm. 

The baby screams, its body tensely 
arched. It bares its red toothless gums. 
A bubbly saliva runs down its face. 
Just above the white-blond eyebrows 
gapes a black wound. A scarlet rivulet 
of blood has thickened against the 
cheek. The baby shrieks in its agony, 
and the woman presses it against her 
body. 

A tall, well set-up soldier slows his 
pace, waiting for the woman to reach 
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A WOMAN CROSSES A BRIDGE 


him. He extends his arm and helps her 
up the bridge. Then he adjusts the 
leather strap across his shoulder, and 
breaks into a run to join his comrades. 

The woman leans against the rail to 
recover her breath. She has deep blue 
shadows around her eyes and a sharp 
crease over the bridge of her nose. She 
croons between dry lips: “Hush, my 
own.” 

The woman—Maria Vasilieva—is 
slightly over 20 years old. She was a 
brigade leader in the glass factory. Her 
husband was a lumberjack. He left 
for the front on the day when Hitler’s 
hordes broke into our land. The next 
day, June 23, their daughter was born. 

The baby shrieks. She is in pain. 
The fascists hurled their shells at 
“military objectives’—the homes of 
non-combatants—and a splinter, crash- 
ing into Vasilieva’s home, struck the 
infant’s face. The black wound—a 
dried trickle of blood. 

“Hush, my own.” 

Thick vegetation screens the soldiers 
crossing the stream. ‘They must cross 
the rye fields to the village square, to 
occupy their positions. They will 
march into the city tomorrow. 

Schchepkov, the handsome cavalry- 
man, walks his horse over the bridge; 
Kurilov and Sukhopatkin, artillerymen, 
follow behind their gun; Lieutenant 
Komanchuk walks by. . . . 

Suddenly, a burst of machine gun fire 
from the clump of woods. The enemy 
has noticed the movement. A young 
soldier, with sun-scorched eyebrows, 
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sways and clutches at his stomach. 
From between his outspread fingers, 
blood begins to ooze. 

The woman throws her left arm 
about the falling soldier. It is hard for 
her to support his helpless, suddenly 
heavy body. A medical orderly hur- 
ries over and takes him from her. The 
pool of blood spreads over the wooden 
planking. The woman stops and picks 
up her bundle—again it dangles from 
the crook of her arm. 

A soldier runs over to her—‘‘Hurry, 
comrade,” he pants, “we’re blowing up 
the bridge.” 

For an instant the woman turns back 
to look at the flaming town, occupied 
by the Germans, It is not the last time 
that she will look in that direction. We 
will return. The soldiers are taking 
up their position. There will be a bat- 
tle. 

The baby’s screams weaken. Soon 
the tiny body no longer quivers. It is 
beginning to lose its warmth. A tremor 
runs through the woman’s body. Now, 
it is all over. Now—where? 

A single picture swims into her mem- 
ory. The wounded soldier leaning 
against her arm. No, she is not bereft. 
She knows what she must de, and where 
there is a place for her. There will be 
a battle, and there will be need for her 
hands, able to bandage wounds, and for 
her simple words, able to quiet pain. 

“Hurry, comrade,” shouts the sol- 
dier, “we're going to blow her up!” 

The woman crosses the bridge. 

Translated by Raya Gabel 


A group of volunteer nurses. 





































Soviet Finance and the War Effort 


By VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 


Why the Soviet Union was able to change from a 
peace to a war economy immediately and efficiently 


N his address to the nation on the 
celebration of the twenty-fourth 

anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion, Joseph Stalin said: 

“Tt is quite credible that with such 
losses as we have today, any other state 
would fail to withstand the ordeals 
and would deteriorate. If the Soviet 
system was able so easily to withstand 
the ordeal and_ still further to 
strengthen its rear, this means that the 
Soviet system is now the strongest 
system.” 

Stalin’s words awoke a thrill of con- 
fidence through the democratic peoples 
of the world; and a shudder of fear 
among the Nazis as was reflected in 
the sheer hysteria of subsequent Nazi 
comments. 

Stalin’s words reflected the confi- 
dence and strength both in the military 
might and the economic organization 
of the country which overnight, where 
other countries have required years, 
was able to put the entire resources of 
the country at the service of its all-out 
defense effort. In previous articles I 
have sought to show the strength of 
the Soviet economic structure and the 
rationalization of its territorial dis- 
tribution. In the present article my 
aim is to show something of the 
financial mechanism which facilitates 
its smooth and efficient operation. 

The invasion and the ensuing occu- 
pation of important industrial areas 
has not crippled the Soviet Union. 
Men and machines are being moved 
east, new armies are being organized 
and trained on and beyond the Volga. 
In the heat of battle the USSR is 
successfully regrouping its industrial 
structure and changing the location of 


some of its most important centers of 
production. The cost of all this in 
human energy must be enormous, but 
the financial cost is also very great. 
What is there then in Soviet finance 
that enables the USSR to undertake 
such a task in the midst of a gigantic 
conflict, something that another coun- 
try, even a much wealthier one, would 
have difficulties in carrying out? 
Social and economic planning were 
in practice in the Soviet Union long 
before the start of the conflict. In the 
Soviet system production and distribu- 
tion, extraction of basic raw materials, 
construction of new plants and fac- 
tories and innumerable other phases of 
economic life are planned and form 
well coordinated parts of one economic 
picture. Each citizen of the vast 
country is a stock holder in this giant 
concern and therefore is an owner, 
holding an equal share of stock and 
exercising one vote. All the opera- 
tions of this giant concern, in produc- 
tion, exploitation of natural resources, 
transportation and distribution, are 
operated in accordance with a ra- 
tional plan. ‘This insures practically 
universal active and highly inter- 
ested participation, and obviates the 
necessity of the type of war time co- 
ordination that other countries must 
introduce, usually with great incon- 
venience. The economic activities of 
the Soviet Union have been progress- 
ing on such a systematized and rational 
basis for many years. The entire 
economic mechanism has been built for 
unified and coordinated efforts in one 
or the other direction. Under the 
Five Year Plans a unique experience 
of how not only to build, but also to 
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operate a planned economy has been 
acquired. Millions of people have 
learnt and have in turn contributed 
their experience to this coordinated 
and rational system of national eco- 
nomic life. For an all-out war effort 
the Sovict Union has the experience, 
the administrative machinery and the 
trained men. For the duration of the 
struggle the already existing planned 
economy is simply orientated toward a 
new aim. 

The building of new factories and 
the shifting of men and machines 
thousands of miles eastward require 
financing, require capital. Occasion- 
ally one finds peoples, who argue that 
under socialism there is no capital. 
This is definitely a misconception. 
Capital is but the stored result of past 
human labor, that can be applied in 
further production of wealth. A 
socialist society does not necessarily 
consume all that it produces, but it 
may and does deliberately withhold a 
part of accumulated capital. Obvi- 
ously this is not private capital but 
publicly owned social capital and the 
process of accumulation is not private, 
but public. This capital the Soviet 
Union invests in the construction of 
new factories, in the building of 
bridges and canals, schools and 
museums. Such investments in the 
Soviet Union were not only very vast, 
but were growing constantly. For 
instance in the course of the second 
Five Year Plan 137.5 billion rubles 
was invested, out of which 65.8 billion 
went into industry. The second Five 
Year Plan embraced the years 1933 to 
1937. In the course of the first year 
total investments amounted to 18.1 
billion rubles with 9.9 billions going 
to industry; in the last year invest- 
ments amounted to 33.2 billions, with 
15.0 billions alloted to industry. In 
1940 during the third Five Year Plan 
the total investments amounted to 
nearly 38.0 billion rubles and for 1941 
prior to the outbréak of hostilities, it 
was planned to increase the invest- 
ments to 57.0 billion rubles. 

Again, as in the case of coordinating 
production for purposes of defense, the 





Soviet Union is not facing any new 
problem in matters of war finance. It 
does not have to rely on any private 
capital market for the raising of funds. 
The system of social capital accumula- 
tion and of social and planned invest- 
ment of funds thus raised, has been in 
operation for a good many years. It 
has financed the new factories on the 
Volga and the Urals, provided a new 
and better life for formerly backward 
regions and nationalities, created the 
plants that now turn out tanks and 
bombers. The present emergency 
must undoubtedly redirect the flow of 
funds. As Joseph Stalin said in his 
November 7 speech: 

The war has considerably curtailed 
and in some branches completely stopped 
our peaceful construction. It compels 
our whole work to be reorganized on a 
war footing. It has transformed our 
country into a single, all-embracing rear 
serving our front, serving our Red Army, 
our Red Navy. 

The financing of this “all-embrac- 
ing” effort in the rear will involve cur- 
tailments, hardships, and sacrifices, but 
not the greater difficulties of addition- 
ally devising a new method for 
the mobilization of funds. Larger 
amounts of capital will have to be 
withheld from consumption and a 
much greater share of the socially ac- 
cumulated funds will have to be 
plowed back into war time production. 
But the machinery for doing this is 
there, tested and retested through 
vears of experience. 

Investments in the Soviet Union are 
part of the general state budget. This 
budget has been balanced with a sur- 
plus for several years and includes the 
budgets of industry and other eco- 
nomic enterprises conducted by the 
state. In 1940 out of a total expendi- 
ture of 173.3 billion rubles, 57.1 bil- 
lions went to industry, 22.7 billions 
to education, 9.4 billions to health 
work and 56.1 billions for defense. 
The 1941 budget was planned for 
216.1 billion rubles of total expendi- 
tures. The receipts to cover these 
expenditures are derived from taxa- 
tion and from earnings of industry. 
For instance, in 1937 all industry ex- 
pended 51.9 per cent of its total re- 
ceipts and passed on into the national 
budget 48.1 per cent. The share of 
total receipts which is passed on into 
the general budget may now have to 
be increased. But again, as in the 
instances already cited the entire set up 
for accomplishing this is already there. 
One practically all embracing budget, 
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as well as a uniform and coordinated 
system of budgeting have been in 
existence and were in successful opera- 
tion over a period of years prior to the 
present war. 

The banking structure of the Soviet 
Union consists of several specialized 
financial institutions, each operating a 
wide network of branches. Financing 
of housing and other municipal devel- 
opments is relegated to one banking 
institution, that of agriculture to an- 
other, that of the long term needs of 
industry to a third, and so on. Such a 
division prevents the intermingling of 
banking functions and this entire sys- 
tem is capped and integrated by the 
State Bank of the USSR, which also 
operates many thousands of branches. 
The industrial plan is always paral- 
leled by a financial plan or, in other 
words, the granting or withholding of 
credit to all the innumerable produc- 
tion and distribution units functioning 
in the USSR is also done according to 
plan and the financial plan has to jibe 
with the industrial one. Plans are 
worked out in advance, but in their 
month to month fulfillment constant 
control must be exercised. This is 
done through the financial or banking 
mechanism by means of contraction, 
expansion and allocation of credit. In 
the Soviet Union this is referred to as 
“control by the ruble.” The im- 
portance attached to this function of 
banking can be observed from the fact, 
that in recent years the president of 
the State Bank was included in the 
Council of People’s Commissars, that 
is, he became a cabinet member. Such 
utilization of the financial mechanism 
as the rudder of the industrial plan 
shows how flexible Soviet planning has 
always been. This flexibility is of 
particular value now when most of 
the plans have to be recast to meet the 
emergency. Thus the banking struc- 
ture of the USSR, built precisely for 
coordinated nation-wide efforts, is 
undoubtedly structurally better pre- 
pared to serve at once in an emergency 
like the present one, than the banking 
system of other countries. 

Money in the Soviet Union is se- 
cured by precious metal, largely for 
the reason that the world outside of 
the USSR must use gold as the yard- 
stick. The quantity of money in cir- 
culation is planned to relate to the 
needs of the turnover of goods and not 
to the reserve. In the United States 
a great deal of discussion has been 
going on in the course of the last ten 
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years about managed money. The 
Soviet Union has such a system of 
managed money, because this is the 
only system possible in an economy 
where production and distribution are 
planned or managed. The Soviet 
Union does not, therefore, ever have 
to consider, much less fear, any kind of 
monetary panic or disturbance. 

Price control is also no novelty for 
the USSR. Beginning with the era 
of the Five Year Plans, the so-called 
free price area or the free market 
shrank to insignificant proportions and 
lost their economic significance. Under 
the system of controls prices declined 
and the standard of living rose. It is, 
therefore, no lgnger a necessity to de- 
vise a price control system or to debate 
its desirability or how it is to be 
operated or directed. The system of 
controlled prices is in operation and 
universally accepted. One must only 
adapt it now towards new aims. 

Thus many of the financial prob- 
lems that face other states engaged in 
the world wide conflict, are non-exist- 
ent in the Soviet Union. There is no 
need to devise ways and means to gear 
industrial production to one concen-° 
trated national effort. This was al- 
ready successfully achieved under the 
Five Year Plans; nationwide indus- 
trial planning is in full operation. The 
problem of mobilizing financial re- 
sources or raising new capital, also 
does not involve the difficulties so pain- 
fully present in other countries. For 
well over a decade the Soviet Union 
has been engaged in social capital ac- 
cumulation and a planned allocation 
of the wealth thus assembled into new 

(Continued on page 34) 

















WE KNEW AFINOGENOV 


By MARGARET I. LAMONT 


Reminiscences of the noted Soviet dramatist recently 
killed in a German aerial bombardment of Moscow 


E knew Afinogenov as a simple, 

enthusiastic, affable human being. 
He and his wife asked us to come out 
to their home in the country near 
Moscow for the afternoon. 

They were living in the Writers’ 
Village, in a comfortable, unpreten- 
tious frame dacha with many fine 
old trees nearby. Afinogenov and 
his wife had designed and built the 
fireplace in the living-room themselves. 
They showed us their bookshelves and 
their excellent collection of books in 
various languages. 

Sergei Prokofiev and others were 
there. We were prepared to be rather 
in awe of Prokofiev. ‘There was no 
chance for a feeling of awe to crystal- 
lize. He looked like a correct and 
proper person. Actually he was a 
constant delight, jolly, producing un- 
predictable quips and tricks, being 
Prokofiev one moment and someone or 
something else the next. In him we 
saw the bubbling spring of musical 
humor and imagination. 

We all had a glimpse of the Afino- 
genovs’ baby daughter. The play- 
wright and his intelligent, American- 
born wife were, we thought, as proud 
of their baby as of any other achieve- 
ment. ‘These last few days since the 
high-explosive bomb killed him we 
have thought often of Eugenia Afino- 
genov and the baby girl. 

That afternoon in May, 1938, we 
talked about many things. There was 


no interpreter; none was_ needed. 
Afinogenov and his wife were eager 
to discuss recent American writing, 
especially short stories‘and plays. We 
talked about Richard Wright and his 
short stories. We had brought a copy 
of his latest book out with us. They 
felt that Wright’s book should be 
translated into Russian. Soviet dram- 
atists, they said, were always looking 
for stories that could be made into 
plays. What plays were there in New 
York just then, they asked, that would 
appeal to Russian audiences? No, 
everyone agreed, the plays would not 
necessarily have to be class-conscious 
in their approach. 

Meals in the Soviet Union are 
deliberate in coming and leisurely in 
process. We two from the United 
States were wobbly from hunger by 
the time dinner was ready. It was a 
generous and gemiutlich meal. Our 
Russian friends teased us considerably 
because, ravenous as we were, we 
could not match their capacity for eat- 
ing and drinking. The conversation 
was of world affairs and of other less 
weighty matters. Some of the time we 
were grave, more of the time merry. 
We talked about theater, movies and 
songs for children. Mikhailov, the 
Russian children’s poet, had put Dis- 
ney’s “Big, Bad Wolf” into songs for 
Soviet children. We told them about 
“Snow White” and the “Ugly Duck- 
ling,” and sang “Heigh-ho” for them. 


A scene from Mashenka, Afinogenov's latest play. 























Late in the afternoon Afinogenov 
drove us back to Moscow in his Soviet- 


model Ford. On the way he asked 
us about Elmer Rice’s plays. Had he 
done anything recently? “Street 


Scene,” he said, had had appreciative 
audiences in the USSR. Afinogenov 
smiled. “If you see Elmer Rice in 
New York, tell him that his plays 
have made nice royalties for him here. 
He ought to come over again and see 
how much the people like his work.” 
Afterwards we did give Elmer Rice 
this message. 

May in the Soviet Union that year 
was a soggy, wet, cold month. ‘The 
dirt roads were masses of mud, almost 
impassable in places, Even along the 
Leningrad Highway mud from the 
sides had slid over onto the paved way. 
And it was here, on the road back to 
town, that a tire went flat. 

A little downcast, but still good- 
natured, Afinogenov lay flat on his 
back in the road to adjust the jack 
under his car and change first one 
tire and then another. With the spare 
he managed to drive slowly in from 
the spot on the highway where the 
blow-out occurred to the edge of the 
city at a point where Prokofiev and 
my husband and I could catch a bus. 
But the spare gradually collapsed too. 
There was nothing much we could 
do. A militia-man appeared and was 
helping to signal some passing truck. 
We said encouraging and grateful 
good-byes and went off to our bus. 
When we last looked back at Afino- 
genov his curly hair and his overcoat 
were muddy, but his sense of humor 
seemed unimpaired. 

Alexander Afinogenov was killed in 
Moscow while en duty, by a bomb 
that exploded very near him. His 
play “Distant Point” was being warmly 
cheered by London crowds. We were 
able to know Afinogenov. Many 
others in England and America and 
elsewhere knew him. There are hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of thousands of 
other Soviet dead whom we did not 
know. They have died just as sturdily, 
perhaps as jauntily, as intent about 
their tasks, as Afinogenov. We who 
have known him grieve for him. In 


grieving for him we grieve for all 
those others. 






Ineentives of the Soviet Citizen —IilI 
By DR. HARRY F. WARD 


Job assurances to students, a secure place for all culture, and encour- 
agement of self expression, combined with social responsibility, pro- 
vided incentives in peace, and now for heroic and unyielding defense 


N my last article I described the 

equalization of opportunity in all 
fields for two great groups of the So- 
viet population formerly discriminated 
against, women and minority national- 
ities. This had provided incentives 
for their full participation in the life 
of the country and had enriched it 
with the hitherto untapped wealth of 
their energy and creative contribution, 
and strengthened the country by giv- 
ing them a full and equal stake to de- 
fend. 

In this article I will deal with the 
provisions for entering students into 
the productive life of the country, the 
means by which the life of artists is 
integrated into the social scene and in 
general how human ability is stimu- 
lated to add to the happiness and 
richness of life as a whole. 


All Students Find Jobs 


The fact that there is no need for 
a Soviet student to worry about a job 
must be understood in connection with 
the more significant fact that this job is 
not merely a personal career but a post 
of service to society. Back in January 
plans were made for placing the 120,- 
000 young specialists who were to 
graduate in 1941. Practically one 
fourth were to be industrial and mu- 
nicipal construction engineers, most of 
them on new construction enterprises 
in the Urals and Siberia. Railway 
and water transport were to receive 
more than 6,000. The medical insti- 
tutes were to graduate 18,000 doctors, 
the universities and teachers colleges 
were to turn out more than 50,000 
secondary and junior secondary school 
teachers; 3,500 graduates were to 
work in libraries and political-educa- 
tional institutions, while 1,000 more 
were to go into judicial organs. The 
rest were to join transport and agri- 
cultural enterprises and _ planning, 
finance, and trading organizations. The 
Academy of Sciences started back in 
February to place the postgraduate 
students who completed their studies in 
the first half of this year. 


Many of these students had already 
found their assignments through the 
practice work they had done while 
studying. In the combination of choice 
and pressure that operates in the final 
assignment the balance goes to the 
former, because the pressure is di- 
rected toward securing volunteers for 
more needed and less desirable assign- 
ments. It is in this spirit that the com- 
pulsory transfer of labor authorized 
in the new law is administered. It 
was designed to enable the scattering 
of the chairwarmers in comfortable 
city offices to places where they were 
more needed. It will be enforced only 
against the few recalcitrants who lack 
the social understanding and the social 
spirit to respond to the explanation of 
the reasons for the decree which will 
lead the rest to volunteer instead of 
merely take orders. This is demon- 
strated by what happened in the ad- 
ministration of the labor reserves part 
of the new labor law. The quota called 
up for the new short courses was over- 
fulfilled in total but under-fulfilled in 
certain localities. These localities were 
ordered to draft enough to meet their 
deficit. This, for the twofold purpose 


of equalizing the burden and checking 
any local slacker spirit. 


Provision for Artists 


The combination of personal op- 
portunity, personal fulfilment, with so- 
cial obligation and social contribution 
is seen in the provisions made for art- 
ists. In 1940 the Soviet government 
provided a fund to assist the creative 
activities of Soviet artists and help 
them in the satisfaction of their ma- 
terial and every-day needs. From this 
fund they get either repayable loans or 
a grant of money for the duration of 
their work on a new artistic produc- 
tion, including travel for collecting 
necessary material. ‘The fund further 
provides temporary assistance in case 
of incapacity or other need, provides 
medical aid and health resort treat- 
ment and is to be used to improve the 
living conditions of artists, to arrange 
cultural service for them and to pro- 
tect their copyrights. 

In Moscow the government has built 
in a scenic spot the “Artists’ Townlet” 
where hundreds of them live and work 
at the usual rental rates. Also the 

(Continued on page 32) 


Future physicians at work in one of the laboratories 
of the Medical School of the University of Moscow 


























The Fifth Month of the War 


S this is being written the one 

hundred and fiftieth day of the 

war has been turned over by the cal- 
endar of history. 

This fifth month (which still has 
three days to run) has brought out 
into clear relief the picture of the in- 
evitable doom of the German military 
might. 

We have repeatedly said that ter- 
ritories lost or acquired do not neces- 
sarily represent decisive defeats or 
victories. However, both the tempo 
and scope of advance do give, to a cer- 
tain extent, the measure of an army’s 
striking power at a given moment. 

In the light of this the fifth month 
of the war has provided proof either 
of the waning of the striking power 
of Germany or of an increase in the 
power of resistance of the Red Army. 

Without laying claim to minute 
geodetic accuracy, we may say that 
during the first four months of the 
war the Germans occupied territory at 
the average rate of 4,000 square miles 
per day. During the fifth month this 
rate dropped to about 700 square miles 
per day. In other words the rate of 
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German advance dropped to about a 
sixth. 
Just look at the map. You will see 


. that during the first month the Ger- 


mans drove a huge wedge, pointing at 
Moscow. 

In July when this wedge got stuck 
near Smolensk, they started bringing 
up their flanks and straightening out 
the front. They did that during the 
second and third months. 

During the fourth month they ad- 
vanced in a broad front between Lake 
Ilmen and the Sea of Azov. 

But during the fifth month the four 
consecutive “floods” of the Webhr- 
macht suddenly degenerated into com- 
parative _ trickles. The Germans 
gained some territory in seven sectors 
of which only one—the Crimea— 
vielded them appreciable territorial ad- 
vantage. 

The picture on the map resembles 
that of a great sluice having been 
dropped across a raging torrent. In- 
stead of a torrent, what we see are 
seven squirts of water hissing through 
cracks in the sluice. However, two 
of them—the northernmost and south- 
ernmost—have great importance: they 
represent supreme stabs at the Soviet 
Union’s supply lines. 

The long and hazardous stab at the 
Moscow-Archangel railroad line has 
almost reached Tikhvin; it stretches 
for 75 miles through the wilderness, 
without a railroad to back it up. 
Across it run two railroad lines which 
are in the hands of the Red Army per- 
mitting it to bring troops to counter- 
attack from Leningrad, Vologda and 
Yaroslavl. 

This stab vividly reflects the fear 
the German High Command has of 
seeing American planes and tanks in 
action, manned by Red Army men. 

Dangerous as this stab is potentially, 
Field-Marshal von Brauchitsch can 
hardly entertain any too high hopes of 
the success of this operation, which has 
been going on now for two weeks. 
It is interesting to note that the Ger- 
mans explain their attack on Tikhvin 
as a move to “complete the surround- 
ing” of Leningrad; which means that 
Leningrad was not yet surrounded, 
unmasking a colossal German lie of 
old standing. 


By THE CAPTAIN 


The southernmost stab took place 
in the Crimea, in a battle now in its 
fourth week. The German objectives 
here were two-fold: Firstly, to deprive 
the Soviet Black Sea Fleet of the base 
at Sevastopol and thus to circumscribe 
its activities as a guardian (among 
other things) of the west-east route 
across the sea from Rumania to the 
Caucasus; secondly, to push to and 
across the Straits of Kerch (or Yeni- 
kale) into the Northern Caucasus. 
After a month of alleged “blitz” the 
first objective is pretty far from hav- 
ing been achieved, while the first part 
of the second, the capture of Kerch 
has been achieved. However, the 
crossing of the Straits is another story. 

In the center the huge “battle of 
Borodino-1941 style” has been going 
into its second month. The Germans 
made a new attempt to storm Moscow 
during the first week of November. 
They struck with all their panzer 
might at the flanks (Kalinin and 
Serpukhov). They waged holding 
battles at Volokolamsk, Mozhaisk and 
Maloyaroslavetz. 

Results: At Kalinin they are at 
present in slow retreat, having failed 
to advance an inch. At Volokolamsk 
they did push a small salient toward 
Moscow, but got encircled for their 
pains. At Mozhaisk they failed to 
gain any ground. At Maloyaroslavetz 
they pushed forward to the Nara river 
but were hurled back. 

Further south, between Serpukhov 
and Tula, the Germans concentrated 
their greatest striking force—a tank 
army under General Guderian, the 
famous panzer-expert. Guderian has 
been probing the front in many places. 
His grand offensive got off to several 
starts, but was beaten off twice, at 
Serpukhov and south of Tula. He 
seems to have launched a third attack 
which at this writing has penetrated 
into the outskirts of Tula. (As this 
goes to press we learn that three Ger- 
man divisions have been routed at 
Tula Nov. 16-18.) This is a danger- 
ous thrust, but one that can hardly 
bring any decisive results. Mos- 
cow is too powerful a place forte to 
be affected seriously by a flanking 
movement like that. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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SOVIET WAR POSTERS 


Art proves to be a powerful weapon as Soviet artists 
mobilize their talents in the great struggle 


OVIET war posters derive from a 
great tradition. During the Revo- flawBHl teva Conrtexorn toy. 
lution and the Civil War, artists and ~ ppHrOPHA CORDIUE \ 
writers collaborated in producing 
posters of every variety—powerful ex- 
hortations and vigorous satires. - ie 
The great poet Mayakovsky, who 
was also a talented painter, formed a 
one man poster-team. He and other 
artists and poets who capped drawings 
with pungent rhymes, prepared posters 
for Rosta (The Russian Telegraph 
Agency). These were then put up 
in store windows, the famous “Rosta 
Windows.” 
Today artists and poets have again 
carried through a mobilization of 
talent to make art a powerful weapon 
in the defense of the Soviet fatherland. 
Tass, which has taken the place of 
Rosta, is continuing its tradition with nee Coy a 
vivid ““Tass Windows.” ee 
The range of Soviet poster art is 
very wide and the group shown on this 
and the following pages by no means 
represents every variety. Some are 
simple calls to patriotism. Others are 
stern expressions of defiance against 
the Nazi barbarians. Others are vivid 
satire that rouse contempt for, while 
they steel the will against the invaders. 
The Soviet artists, many of whom 
simultaneously serve in the civilian de- 
fense corps and in the fire warden 
brigades, work so hard and have such 
a high output that their studios are 
called “poster factories.” In many 
cases the work is done collectively, 
talents being combined, the draftsman- 
ship of one, the color skill of another, 
in order to produce the greatest effect. 
And there the sound of typewriters 
mingles with the rustling of drawing 
paper as noted poets turn out captions 
for the designs. 
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On this page are shown at the left, above, 
a Tass Window showing a German paratrooper 
making a not very comfortable landing. The 
caption, which is not shown here, is a satirical 
rhyme. "When guests like you drop in we 
have a convenientsspot prepared for them." 
Below passersby view a two panel Tass Win- 
dow. In one drunken Nazis take pulls at a 
whisky bottle as they charge. In the other a 
Soviet shell sobers them up. 

On the right is a poster honoring a Soviet 
pilot awarded the title of Hero of the Soviet 
Union. The drawing illustrates his chief ex- 
ploit, while the text is a summary of his 
achievements. 
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Above: The slogan of this war poster is: "The Motherland Calls!" 
In the hand is held the text of the military oath taken when Red Army 
men are sworn into service. 


Below: The slogan of this poster is: “The people and the Army to- 
gether are invincible." The subcaption in the upper left corner reads: 
“With self-sacrificing labor we will supply the Red Army and the Red 
Fleet with all that is needed for victory over the enemy.” 
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A poster by the famous three- 
man art team, the Kukryniksi, is 
shown at the upper left. They are 
using their art as a weapon today 
as they did earlier in Soviet his- 
tory. "Napoleon met with defeat. 

. So will it be with the braggart, 
7 Hitler," reads the poster's slogan. 





Soviet artists symbolize the 
bestiality of Nazism, by painting 
Nazis as animals. The artist in the 

= 6poster, reproduced, left center, 
shows Hitler as a caged beast. 


Another favorite representation 
of Nazism is to show it in reptile 
and insect forms. The artist in the 
poster, directly below, shows it in 
the fantastic reptilian Swastika 
form, being crushed by the gun 
butt of the Red Army. The slogan 
reads: "Smash the Fascist reptile.” 
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Above: Behind a balcony whose railing is made up of linked Swastikas, decorated below 


v by a seal showing the hangman's noose and the headsman's axe, Goebbels is shown depositing 
ABBAS learning in Nazi skulls. The learning consists of Mein Kampf and other Nazi scriptures. The 
an 





caption is: "The School of Goebbels." This is the work of LD. Moor, outstanding Soviet poster 
artist. 

Below: These two posters show a Nazi Berlin-Moscow round trip. At the left Nazis salute 
as they entrain for Moscow; at the right they return—cripples. 





We Will Not Stand on the Sidelines 


By JESSICA SMITH 


Report of Russian War Relief’s Dramatic Mass 
Meeting in Madison Square Garden in New York 


HE people of New York dem- 

onstrated their love and admira- 
tion for the people of Russia in a 
dramatic and_ history-making mass 
meeting held by Russian War Relief 
on October 27. Twenty-three thou- 
sand people jammed the Garden, thou- 
sands of others jammed the streets 
outside listening to the loudspeakers, 
and many thousands more who had 
tried vainly to get tickets, tuned in 
to hear the speech of Joseph E. Davies 
broadcast from the meeting. 

The location of the stage in the 
center of the arena gave a warm sense 
of audience participation in this mass 
outpouring of friendship and support 
for the people of Russia. The great 
four-sided “V’’ suspended over the 
stage, covered with faces of people of 
the occupied countries and those still 
fighting today, and their flags stretch- 
ing the whole width of the Garden, 
symbolized the larger meaning of the 
meeting—the stake of all the freedom- 
loving people of the world in the 
heroic struggle of the Russian people 
against Hitler. 

The meeting was opened by the 
Chairman of Russian War Relief, Ed- 
ward C. Carter. A telegram of greet- 
ing from Eleanor Roosevelt praising 
the aims of the organization and the 
heroism of the Russians, was read and 
Mr. Carter then introduced the first 
speaker, Mr. John Green, President 
of the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 


Ica. 


MR. JOHN GREEN 


Winter is sweeping across the Russian 
steppes. Snow and bitter cold may be 
worth more to us in our fight against 
Fascism than tanks and battleships, if 
we can use them as weapons against 
the oppressors while enabling our fel- 
low-fighters for freedom to withstand 
their rigors. That is why I am here 
today to call upon the American work- 
ers to give and give generously to the 
Russian War Relief. 

The entire population of the Soviet 
Union is exposed doubly to deprivation 
because of the scorched earth policy 
they are following, destroying anything 
that can possibly be of use in the path 
of the invading brute. They are de- 
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stroying their crops, their machines, 
their homes, yes, even their cities. From 
these devastated areas, into the still free 
portions of Russia, have been evacuated 
hundreds of thousands and possibly mil- 
lions of people, straining resources al- 
ready gravely straitened by a war econ- 
omy. 

I say to the American workers that 
our co-fighters against Fascism must 
have our aid. We realize our stake in 
the world struggle which is going on. 
We know in our hearts that unless we 
stop the spread of Nazism, this cursed 
system will eventually engulf us ll, 
and the workers will be the first and 
last to suffer. 

Let there be no mistaking our stake in 
the struggle. Is there any American 
worker today so blind, so deaf, so un- 
knowing as not to realize that the fate 
which Hitler imposed upon labor in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, in 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France is the same fate which he 
holds in store for us if he has his way 
with the world? Is there any so bliss- 
fully unconscious as to think that we 
can pursue our leisurely course in this 
country and live happily afterwards 
while the rest of the world is under the 
heel of the Nazi tyrant? If there is 
such a one, I have never met him 
amongst the shipyard workers with 
whom I am most closely in touch, those 
who toil in our ship construction and 
ship repair plants to build and maintain 
the naval and merchant ships of Amer- 
ica and the Allies it is aiding. 

I was brought up in a school which 
taught that there was a bond between 
the workers throughout the world re- 
gardless of nationality, and it seems to 
me that when the workers of Great 
Britain and Russia and other countries 
are giving their lives to stop the onrush 
of tyranny and nihilism, the very least 
we can do to support them is to give 
them of our time and energy and money. 
We have got to send substantial aid to 
the Allies, not dibs and dabs, but a 
huge flood of material which will 
strengthen their hand and buoy up their 
courage so that the scourge of Hitlerism 
might be eliminated from the face of the 
earth. 

We must send this aid to the workers 
of Great Britain and Russia in ever in- 
creasing amounts. Nothing must be 
permitted to stop its flow. I say we are 
in a war. We are in a war against 
Nazism. We are in it so far that there 
can be no turning back. We must make 
certain that this war will be won by 
giving all that we possibly can to our 
Allies on the battlefronts and their 
peoples behind the lines. (Tremendous 
applause). 


Mr. Carter then read the follow- 
ing telegram from a private of the 
American army: 


SOLDIER ON MANEUVERS HAILS 
YOUR EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF VALIANT 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE AND HEROIC RED 
Army. SIGNED Pvt. M. RUTHFELD, 
NortTH CAROLINA. 


The next speaker was Mr. Elmer 
A. Carter, editor of the magazine, 
Opportunity, A Journal of Negro life. 


MR. ELMER A. CARTER 


I deem it a high honor to have been 
invited to participate in this benefit pro- 
gram for Russian War Relief as a 
representative of the thirteen million 
citizens of color of this country. 

I know of no appeal which could find 
more sincere sympathy in the hearts of 
the American Negro in this time of war 
with its attendant destruction of life 
and property and its incalculable human 
suffering than this appeal for aid to the 
people of Russia. 

The American Negro has not yet at- 
tained full citizenship stature in this. 
Democracy. Ours has been a long and: 
weary struggle to emerge from the 
shadows of the slave regime. But we 
know that as long as this nation cher- 
ishes as an ideal the concept of human 
liberty and the dignity of human per- 
sonality there is hope. And we also 
know that under the racial concept of 
Nazism and Fascism there can only be 
despair. 

For that reason we watch and pray 
for the ultimate victory of Russia over 
the sinister forces that would obliterate 
every vestige of human liberty from the 
face of the earth. We have an abiding: 
faith in the Russian peoples who have 
courageously sought for themselves 
throughout their history a method of 
government which would assure to the 
humblest person that peace and sincerity 
and happiness which has been the dream 
of mankind for unnumbered centuries. 

And we have another reason. We of 
the Negro race can claim special cul- 
tural and racial kinship with one of the 
great figures of Russian literature. 
Alexander Pushkin, most beloved poet 
of all Russia, he who first uncovered the 
priceless elements of great literature in 
the folklore and language of the Rus- 
sian common people, he who paved the 
way for Gogol and Tolstoy, Turgenev 
and Goncharov, Chekhov, and Gorky. 
Alexander Pushkin was the great grand- 
son of a full-blooded African, slave of 
Peter the Great. And both the Russia 
of yesterday and the Russia of today 
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have acknowledged him as the poet 
laureate of the Russian people. 

We as a race do not possess great 
wealth. But we are acquainted with 
suffering and hardship. And for those 
who suffer in a righteous cause we have 
understanding hearts. And we offer to 
the Russian people, through this repre- 
sentative American Committee for Rus- 
sian War Relief, our pledge to go with 
them, insofar as we are able, all the 
way. 

The chairman next _ introduced 
George W. Thomson, a member of 
the Association of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Draftsmen, and a British 
delegate to the International Labor 


Office Conference. 


GEORGE W. THOMSON 


(With a very Scotch accent) 

The Chairman described me as an 
Englishman (laughter). I need say no 
more, I think, but I may say that after 
about two months in your country and 
the absorption of food in various forms, 
it has almost made me an American 
(laughter). 

There is no need to split hairs upon 
or about particular niceties of political 
doctrine. The simple fact is that the 
Russian people is fighting as almost 
every other European country has had 
to fight for its very life. Not simply to 
preserve the institutions of its own 
choice, and every country has a right to 
its own institutions—but to preserve 
their very homes, their children, their 
wives and themselves. And no people, 
perhaps in the history of war, has shown 
greater heroism than the Russian peo- 
ple have displayed today. 

We know what horrors of war may 
be in the destruction of our buildings 
and in our civilian population. I have 
heard those buildings slithering down. 
I have seen the damage that has been 
done to men, women and _ children, 
mangled on the street. But our suffer- 
ings are nothing, nothing compared to 
what is happening today when millions 
of homeless people are being driven be- 
fore the tank and the dive bomber— 
driven into barren wastes without those 
necessities which alone can sustain life. 
And we can say to you here that no 
matter how great our need may be, the 
Russian need is greater than ours. 

They may have been the last in the 
fight against Hitlerism up to the mo- 
ment, but they are by no manner of 
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means the least stubborn of fighters. 
Come what may, this totalitarian, this 
brutalitarian philosophy must be killed 
because it is an attack not on one na- 
tion or on a dozen nations. It is an 
attack on the whole freedom of associa- 
tion, the freedom of spirit of the world. 
And that goes for America no less than 
for the countries of Europe. 

This attack is an attack on the very 
spirit of man himself. That is the in- 
destructible cause for which I believe 
we and you and the nations still under 
oppression today and the great Russian 
people will fight to a finish and I hope, 
inaugurate a new period for the human 
spirit. (Applause) 

Other brief * speeches followed. 
Then, dramatically, from four sides 
of the Garden, standard bearers ap- 
proached the stage and placed in each 
corner the flags of that great coalition 
of anti-fascist nations—the United 
States, England, the Soviet Union, 
China—inspiring symbols of the unity 
of their peoples. The flags were 
applauded like actors in a mighty 
drama as they gleamed in the brilliant 
lights played upon them. People’s 
choruses followed, each singing songs 
of their native land—Norwegian, 
Czech, Dutch, British, Russian. Spot- 
lights picked out of the audience many 
groups and individuals for whom this 
meeting had special meaning—a group 
of the Free French, a delegation of 
Norwegian sailors, Ambassadors of 
China, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Netherlands, Greece, and 
many other notables. 

As the British chorus ended, strains 
of Russian music began softly. A man 
and woman ascended the platform, and 
related, simply and movingly: 


The Story of Dnieprostroy 
Woman: We wish, my husband and I, 


to tell you a very simple story. Some of 
you might call it a love story. But this 
is not about my husband and me. It is 
about something we loved together, with 
many other people. To begin, I am 
thirty-three years old. 

Man: And | am thirty-eight. 

Woman: We were both born in Russia. 
In 1917, I was only nine years old. 
Man: 1 was fourteen. 


Joseph E. Davies 


Our 
There 


Woman: We were both poor. 
youths were not spent in ease. 
was war, famine. 

Man: But we worked hard. We needed 
to. Our country was growing. 
Woman: It was difficult but we were 
young. We were willing to help our 
country grow strong. 

Man: And in 1926, this woman and I 
met and married. 

W oman: But the next year was an even 


more important date for us. It was for 
the whole country. 1927. That was 
the year. In March. 

Man: Yes. 


Woman: In March 1927, work was be- 
gun on the great Dnieprostroy Dam. 
We were going to harness the power of 
the Dnieper River. (To the Man) Can 
you tell these people what that year 
meant to us? To all of Russia? 
Man: Not in words. No. It meant 
light and power for places that had 
never known it. It meant strength and 
peace. But it was more than those 
things. 

Woman: It belonged to us, to all the 
Russian people. Something all of us 
loved. It was our achievement. 

Man: We watched, we hoped, we work- 
ed. Tens of thousands of willing hands 
worked to finish the job. And it was 
done. The Dnieprostroy Dam _ was 
built. 

Woman: 1932. The sixth year of our 
marriage. 500,000 kilowatts of power 
from the Dnieper River. 

Man: Light and power for the cities 
and countryside. 
Woman: Even into the 
Don. It was ours. 
Man: You Americans can understand, 
with TVA and Coulee Dam. An Amer- 


ican, Hugh Cooper, was the consulting 


basin of the 


engineer. An American helped us build 
Dnieprostroy. 
Woman: Ours. Every stone, every 


gauge, every lever, every hum of the 
turbines. Ours. Dnieprostroy belonged 
to the Russian people. Some named their 
children for it. Our poets wrote songs 
to the great dam. 

Man: On June 22, 1941, the Nazis in- 
vaded our country. We were forced 
back. Our armies fought, retreated, 
fought, retreated. But behind them 
nothing was left. Nothing for the in- 
vader but scorched earth. 


Woman: And at last, Dnieprostroy. 


(Pause, beginning of soft pound on ket- 
tledrum). 

Man: Dnieprostroy Dam must be de- 
stroyed. 


Woman: It must not fall to the invad- 
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er’s use. Every lever, every gauge, 
every hum of the turbine is ours. 

Man: It must be blown up. Yes. 
(Extra lights begin to iris out. In- 
creasing sound of drum). 

Woman: Destroy it. Leave them noth- 
ing. It was ours. It does not belong 
to them. They shall not have our Dam. 
Let it be destroyed. (Crescendo of 
drum. Extra lights out. Short pause). 
Woman: The Dnieper is unharnessed 
again. It flows on. Useless. 

Man: We shall return. 

Woman: What it helped us do is gone. 
Now, we need your help, Americans. 
Help us, and we shall build it again. 
The Great Dam. Our great pride. We 
shall build again. After the enemy is 
defeated. 

Man: This is the simple story of some- 
thing we loved and destroyed with our 
own hands. 

Woman: And shall build with our own 
hands with the whole of Russia. 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Joseph E. Davies, former United 
States Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
and head of the President’s Committee 
on War Relief Agencies, then came to 
the platform. Obviously moved deep- 
ly by the portrayal of the Dnieprostroy 
episode, by the spirit of the meeting 
itself, and the personal tribute to him- 
self that burst forth as he mounted the 
platform, Mr. Davies departed from 
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his prepared speech to pay special 
homage both to the Russian people and 
to the Americans of many nationali- 
ties gathered in the Garden to show 
their human sympathy and love for 
liberty. He said: 


I was moved beyond description by 
the beautiful and simple narrative that 
I heard this evening (applause). I stood 
upon the Dam of Dnieprostroy Dam not 
more than four years ago. I was in 
the heart of the Donets Basin. I was 
in Dniepropetrovsk. I was in_ the 
Ukraine. 

The things about Russia that appealed 
to me more than all else were two. The 
greatness and vastness of her resources 
and still greater, the greatness of the 
spirit and soul and love of duty of a 
young people fresh from the soil (tre- 
mendous applause). A people who are 
ready not only to live for their ideals, 
but who are ready to die for their ideals, 
(tremendous applause) and do not sur- 
render (prolonged applause). I salute 
not only the youth of the present gen- 
eration, but the youth of the great Rus- 
sian people (tremendous applause), the 
vigor of their convictions, the strength 
of their purposes, their capacity to see 
straight through to the end and make 
no compromise with freedom, liberty or 
justice (tremendous applause). 


The prepared text of Mr. Davies’ 
speech follows: 


When last June, Hitler, a dictator, 
struck at the Soviet State he stripped all 





Left: A moment during the 
Russian War Relief mass 
meeting at Madison Square 
Garden. Right: Close up of 
a section of the audience 
which numbered over 23,000. 
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camouflage from the real issue of this 
war. The naked truth stood out very 
clear. It was simply a war to force all 
peoples regardless of their form of gov- 
ernment, regardless of sacred promises 
made to them, regardless of whether 
they were friend or foe to submit to the 
absolute will of an Evil Thing—the in- 
sane will of one man—Adolf Hitler! 

Today that is the only issue; there 
is only one foe in the world, one fear, 
one enemy—Hitlerism! 

For four long months to the day, the 
Russian people and the Russian armies 
have been standing up and battling to 
the death the mightiest army of destruc- 
tion ever loosed on this earth. The 
Russian lines have been pierced; the 
Russian defense has been dented, but 
not yet has the Red Army and the Rus- 
sian people failed to reform their lines, 
failed to counter-attack (applause), and 
stubbornly to contest inch by inch the 
German advance in the most magnificent 
strategic retreat in history. Millions of 
her dead and wounded are an eloquent 
testimonial that Russia fights on our 
side. (Applause). 

Should Russia fail; should the Ger- 
man Wehrmacht, supported by the sup- 
plies of the Ukraine and the oil of Baku, 
sweep down over the Caucasus and the 
Black Sea in a mighty pincer movement 
against Egypt, what would happen to 
the Suez Canal, to the Mediterranean, 
to the life lines of the free peoples of 
the British Empire, and that means of 
the earth? With Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope all under control of Hitler, not only 
the air but the high seas themselves 
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would be used to blackmail, strangle, 
starve and prepare the Americas, us, for 
either vassalage or military conquest. 
Russia tonight is standing in that breach, 
on the frontier of civilization, fighting 
for us. 

The Red Army has inflicted enormous 
losses on the enemy. But greater than 
this: Russia’s defense has given us the 
priceless gift of time—so desperately 
needed—to prepare. This we owe to 
the government, the people, and the 
armies of the Soviet Union. 

That is why I am here tonight to 
testify to the Soviet Union and to the 
world that it is not only the duty but 
the proud privilege of this country to 
pay tribute to the valiant courage and 
brave defense of the Soviet government 
and the Russian people. 

This magnificent meeting here tonight 
in Madison Square Garden is the pledge 
that we will do all that we can to ease 
Russia’s suffering. We can do no less. 
We are the beneficiaries of her agonies. 

We are not content to simply stand 
on the sidelines and applaud the courage 
of these brave men who are fighting and 
dying for our safety. The President 
and the Congress speak for America, 
for us, when they pledge and send all 
help to Russia; help of every kind— 
armaments to replace those which have 
been ground down in the iron mills of 
Hitler’s war; raw materials for Rus- 
sia’s war industries behind the Urals, 
(and the war industries are there, due 
to the intelligence of the Russian govern- 
ment), food to sustain the people of 
Russia, and above all sympathy and 
understanding. 

With Russian Communism I vigor- 
ously disagree. I am an individualist; 
a capitalist and a Democrat. When I 
was American Ambassador in Moscow, 
I told the Soviet leaders this very 
clearly, and they respected my beliefs 
and I theirs. 

Indeed, I am glad to proclaim the 
respect which I have for the idealism of 
their purposes, for the strength with 
which they project them, and for the 
great ability and foresight which they 
have demonstrated in their preparation 
for defense against the menace of a 
Hitler world conquest. When the de- 
mocracies in the world indulged in wish- 
ful thinking and slept in false security, 
the Soviet Union cleansed its house of 
treason, (applause) built thousands of 
tanks and airplanes, and created a 
mechanized army in 10 years that has 
withstood Hitler’s might for 19 long 
and bloody weeks and has set them back 
on their heels. 

With the single exception of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, most of us 
slept too. We not only had to be 
shown; but it had to be shot into us— 
and they’ve been shooting it into us on 
the high seas. But now that we know the 
house is on fire—and that it is the house 
in which we all must live regardless of 
our faith or our political systems—that 
this house is the world itself, then I 
know that the common sense of Amer- 
ica can see no point in finding fault with 
or seeking to impose conditions upon a 
brave people who are helping to put that 
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fire out, because we do not happen to 
agree with their religion or with the 
way they voted in the last election. 

The present tragedy of death and 
horror in Russia proves again to us, if 
need there be, what is the inevitable fate 
of those who seek to appease the un- 
appeasable or to mollify or deal with a 
madman. Neither Stalin nor his lieu- 
tenants wished this war. They did not 
begin it. They did not declare it. They 
made every possible effort to avoid it. 

They tried again and-again to get the 
democracies of Europe to unite for mil- 
itary defense of their “collective secur- 
ity.” (applause) Failing in that they, as 
sensible men, tried two years ago to 
secure peace for themselves by entering 
into a treaty with Hitler, in which he 
pledged German honor not to attack 
their country. There are those in the 
United States today who urge that we 
now buy our security by playing Hitler’s 
game and rely upon his promises. 

Two years ago the officials of the 
Kremlin might have believed that too. 
They don’t believe it any more. The 
Ribbentrop appeasement peace with 
Russia in ’39 was to the Soviet Union 
what Munich was to the Czechs. It was 
conceived by Hitler in sin and deceit. 
It bred treachery, war, death, and 
horror. 

As I read of the City of Moscow, 
whose people are now marching out en 
masse to defend their capital from the 
advancing wedges of a German Army 
which has been described as “Essen on 
Wheels”—when I read of beleaguered 
Leningrad, of Kiev and Odessa in Nazi 
hands and of German raiders striking 
into the depths of Russia’s war-indus- 
tries, then I say to myself and I say to 
you: “There, but for the grace of God, 
goes America!” There would go Amer- 
ica, if we listened to those appeasers, 
isolationists and defeatists who have 
eyes but will not see, who still believe 
that we can do business with Hitler, and 
that America can be safe as an island 
of Christian individualism in a sea of 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

Can the priests and ministers of the 
Christian religion (and my mother was 
an ordained minister of God), believe 
that their sacred mission will be re- 
spected or tolerated in a Hitlerized 
world, with its denial of human brother- 
hood, its preaching of sexual promis- 
cuity, its attack on the churches, and 
with its record of damnable persecution 
of the Christian churches in Germany 
with noble Catholic priests and Luther- 
an ministers dying in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps? 

No, my fellow citizens! 

We cannot, we will not, make peace 
with an anti-Christ. 

America and other democracies may 
have their sins, but we try to atone for 
them. We do not proclaim them. We 
do not deify them, and desecrate re- 
ligion itself. We have never done, nor 
could we do what the Nazis have done 
to a whole race of people whose only 
sin was that they happened to have been 
by accident of fate, born Jews, and of 
the same blood as the Son of the Car- 
penter of Gallilee upon whose teachings 


there was founded the greatest religion 
the world has ever known. 

I want to say something to those de- 
featists who urge peace now with Hit- 
ler, because of the ignoble excuse that 
he cannot be defeated except by an im- 
possible invasion of Europe from the 
sea, the answer is that this is as untrue 
as it is craven and ignoble. They forget 
that in the army and the trained military 
reserves of Russia there are eighteen 
million men, many of whom have dem- 
onstrated that they do not fear to die 
and do not surrender. There are mil- 
lions of Yugo-Slavs and Czechs, millions 
in the Balkans, in subjugated France, 
Holland, Belgium, and in Norway who 
await eagerly the moment to spring upon 
a hated foe. Behind the Urals Russia 
still has its own mighty arsenal. Rus- 
sia, the British Empire, and the Amer- 
icans have all the strategic war materials 
in abundance, which Germany lacks, 
which she vitally needs, and which she is 
fast exhausting. 

England and the United States still 
command the sea. Time is running 
against Hitler. His strength is ebbing. 
It was in the spring of 1918 that the 
German armed forces were at the 
zenith of their power but within five 
months thereafter they suffered colossal 
defeat and lost their war, so fast did 
Germany crumble from within (and the 
spirit of the free Germans is working 
tonight), and the mighty industrial army 
of the British Empire and the Americas 
is just getting into this fight. Talk 
about appeasers—we’re winning this 
war! 

Under the leadership of Stalin the 
Soviet Government has made a definite 
commitment to England, Poland and its 
other Allies that it will fight to the end. 
That word of honor the Soviet Govern- 
ment will keep (applause). Every Rus- 
sian man, woman and child would rather 
die a Slav than live a Slave to a Teuton 
Master. 

For twenty-five years the word of the 
Soviet Union in every commercial trans- 
action into which it has been engaged 
has been as good as their bond; (ap- 
plause) its credit has been of the high- 
est, every financial obligation it has met 
scrupulously on the due date. How many 
other countries can say that? 

Russia will continue to fight, in front 
of Moscow, behind Moscow, between 
the Volga and the Urals, behind the 
Urals, and behind the German lines. 
We will keep faith with those who die 
in our common cause. Russia needs 
tanks and planes, Russia needs tools and 
strategic metals, Russia needs help and 
encouragement—but above all, Russia 
needs friendship and understanding—and 
America proclaims to you that you'll 
get all of it. 

Fellow Americans, such as you and 
I, who are living in comfort and se- 
curity, out of reach of the horrors of 
this terrible war, I say to you, under 
this Russian War Relief, this splendid 
organization that has put on this mag- 
nificent inspirational meeting, I say, let 
us help Russia and by the very fact and 
quality of our help let us aid those forces 
in the soul and instincts of the Russian 
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people which are working for decency, 
for human brotherhood, and for the 
values of life itself, which are the real 
values. Let us give swiftly and give 
generously to the brave men and women 
who are today facing the guns and 
bombs and famine and disease let loose 
by Adolf Hitler on the broad plains of 
their native land. We can do no less 
than this—We should, can, and must do 
far more! (Prolonged applause.) 

The next speaker was the British 


Ambassador to the United States: 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX 


It is a great honor to speak here to- 
night, though after what Mr. Davies 
has said there is little need for more. 

No one could have been chosen with 
a stronger right to speak than he, and 
no one could more admirably have dis- 
charged the task. In moving words he 
has expressed the thoughts that are deep 
in all our hearts. 

While I speak, we are watching a 
struggle, the like of which the world 
has never seen before. 

On a front of over two thousand 
miles, or a line which would stretch 
from New York to Salt Lake City, mil- 
lions of men are at death grips. 

In this tremendous conflict, two things 
stand out a mile. Never in all history 
has an attack been made in conditions 
of such black treachery. Never before 
in all history has any nation shown a 
finer spirit of resistance. 

This resistance has surprised some of 
Russia’s best friends. They had hardly 
dared to hope that she could hold out 
so gallantly against the crushing weight 
of the Nazi military machine. But if 
some, even of her friends, have been 
surprised, how much more her enemies? 
And Hitler, first and foremost, must 
know how completely he misjudged both 
the Russian strength and the Russian 
will. 

All reports go to show that in spite 
of their cruel losses, the Russian spirit 
is unflinching and that for every yard 
of ground they are compelled to yield, 
they are exacting a murderous price 
from their invaders. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the 
present battle, one thing is clear; there 


will always be a Russia, fortified, sus- 
tained and preserved by the devotion of 
her people. 

Such then has been the Russian an- 
swer to the Nazi challenge, but if that 
answer is to be decisive, we of Great 
Britain and the United States have our 
part—and it is a great part—to play. 

Our two governments have recognized 
this to the full, and both are straining 
every nerve to send supplies, even at 
great cost to themselves, for they know 
full well that the Battle of Russia is as 
much our battle as is the Battle of 
Britain or the Battle of the Atlantic. 

Your great President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, speaking of those who had laid 
down their lives for the Union, said: 
“The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here.” 

The words have a special meaning 
today. What counts now is not what 
we say, but what we do. The Russians, 
fighting in defense of everything that 
they hold dear, have given the world 
a noble example of unity in the face of 
deadly peril which they have to face. 
Soldiers and sailors, workers and 
peasants, women and children, they are 
a nation with one heart and mind, and 
a single purpose that they value more 
than life. 

Such unity calls for like response 
from us. We have not all seen eye to 
eye with Russia in the past, but what- 
ever differences there may have been 
between us, they can count for nothing 
against the call for help against the 
common foe. As Mr. Winston Church- 
ill once said: “If we open a quarrel 
between the present and the past, we 
shall lose the future.” It is the future 
now that counts, and it is in the factories 
and the workshops that we can help to 
save it. 

Nor do I forget the generous lead 
that America has given to the world 
in the relief of the homeless and the 
afflicted. Here all can join in giving to 
the cause of suffering humanity. 

And no claim can speak more strongly 
than that which comes to us tonight 
from Russia. For she, with us, has 
learnt the lesson of these times. With 
us she knows that there can be no 
peace, or human dignity for any nation, 


One of the national choruses that participated in the meeting. 























until this foul and evil thing which 
Nazism has shown itself to be is wiped 
forever from the earth. Russia like us 


has made her resolve. Henceforth we 
march side by side. Only give us all 
help that is in your power and we shall 
achieve our end. 

Space does not permit recording 
any more of the speeches, or describ- 
ing in detail the other stirring features 
of this meeting, which dramatically 
included in its program President 
Roosevelt’s Navy Day address, call- 
ing for aid of every kind to Russia, 
pledging America’s help in the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism. . . . “We Amer- 
icans have cleared our decks and taken 
our battle stations.” 

Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires, expressed heartfelt thanks 
on behalf of the Russian people for 
the feelings expressed at the meeting, 
and the material help on the way. 
“The Soviet people,” he said, “are not 
only defending their homes and their 
freedom against the brutal onslaught 
of the murdering vandals. They are 
also fighting to insure a brighter future 
for mankind. . . . Many difficulties lie 
ahead, but they will be overcome. . . 
Victory must and shall be ours!” 
Others in the brilliant array of speak- 
ers included Clark Eichelberger, na- 
tional chairman of the Committee to 
Defend America, Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
New York chairman of Fight for 
Freedom, Walter Duranty, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, Dr. Henry FE. Siger- 
ist, Genevieve Tabouis, Paul Muni, 
Richard Wright, W. W. Waymack, 
Editor of DesMoines Register, Benny 
Goodman (who played with his trio). 
There was dancing by the Monte Car- 
lo Ballet and Paul Draper. Many mes- 
sages were received, including a strong 
message of support for the work of 
Russian War Relief from Governor 
Lehman. The unprecedented sum of 
$165,000 was gathered in the collec- 
tion, including many large contribu- 
tions from unions and other organiza- 
tions as well as large checks from in- 
dividuals. 

Thus was launched the Russian 
War Relief Campaign, through which 
Americans can immediately and con- 
cretely express their gratitude to the 
Soviet people for their defense not 
only of their own country but of ours, 


and at the same time make an eftec- 
tive 


contribution to the struggle 
against Hitlerism. 
(Contributions may be sent to 


Pierre Jay, Treasurer, Russian War 
Relief, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.) 


















The 24th Anniversary of the USSR 


Text of the Speech by Joseph Stalin on 
the Eve of the Anniversary. November 6 


WENTY-FOUR years have elapsed since the October 

Socialist Revolution triumphed and the Soviet system 
was established in our country. We are now standing on 
the threshold of the coming twenty-fifth year of existence of 
the Soviet system. Usually at the festive sessions of the anni- 
versary of the October Revolution, the results of our suc- 
cesses in the field of peaceful construction for the past year 
are summed up. We really have the possibility of summing 
up such results as our achievements in the field of peaceful 
construction are growing not only from year to year, but 
from month to month. 

Both friends as well as enemies are aware of what kind of 
achievements these are and their extent. The past year was 
not a year of peaceful construction alone. It was at the 
same time a year of war against the German invaders who 
perfidiously attacked our peace-loving country. It was only 
during the first six months of the past year that we were 
able to continue our peaceful construction. The second half 
of the year, over four months, is proceeding in conditions of 
fierce war against the German imperialists. 

The war has thus become the turning point in the develop- 
ment of our country for the past year. The war has consid- 
erably curtailed and in some cases completely stopped our 
peaceful construction. It compels our whole work to be re- 
organized on a war footing. It has transformed our country 
into a single, all-embracing rear serving the front, serving 
our Red Army, our Navy. 

The period of peaceful construction has ended. The period 
of the liberation war against the German invaders has begun. 


The War of Liberation 


It is quite in place, therefore, to raise the question of the 
results of the war for the second half of the past year, to be 
precise, for more than four months of the second half of the 
year, and the task we are setting ourselves in this liberation 
war. 

I already stated in one of my speeches in the beginning 
of the war that the war had created a serious danger for our 
country, that a serious danger was facing our country, that 
it was necessary to understand and realize this danger and 
reorganize our whole work on a war footing. 

Today, as a result of four months of war, I must empha- 
size that this danger—far from diminishing—has on the con- 
trary increased. The enemy has captured the greater part 
of the Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, Moldavia, and Estonia, and a 
number of other regions, has penetrated the Donbas, is loom- 
ing like a black cloud over Leningrad, and is menacing our 
glorious capital, Moscow. 

The German fascist invaders are plundering our country, 
destroying the cities and villages built by the labor of the 
workers, peasants and intelligentsia. The Hitler hordes are 
killing and violating the peaceful inhabitants of our country 
without sparing women, children or the aged. 

Our brothers in the regions of our country captured by the 
Germans are groaning under the yoke of the German oppres- 
sors. 

Defending the honor and freedom of the country, courage- 
ously repelling the attacks of the brutal enemy, setting ex- 
amples of valor and heroism, the fighters of our army and 
navy compelled the enemy to shed streams of blood. 

But the enemy does not stop before sacrifices; he has not 
even an iota of regard for the blood of his soldiers, he is 
hurling ever new detachments on to the front to replace the 
disabled troops and is straining all his strength to capture 
Leningrad and Moscow before the winter sets in for he 
knows that the winter holds nothing good in store for him. 





The Toll of War 


In four months of the war we lost 350,000 killed, 378,000 
missing and have 1,020,000 wounded men. In the same period 
the enemy lost over 4,500,000 killed, wounded and prisoners. 
There can be no doubt that as a result of four months of 
the war, Germany, whose manpower reserves are already 
becoming exhausted, was considerably more weakened by the 
war than the Soviet Union whose reserves are only now un- 
folding to their fulf extent. 

Launching their attack on our country, the German fascist 
invaders expected that they would surely be able “to finish” 
with the Soviet Union in one and a half to two months and 
would be able to reach the Urals within a short time. 

It must be stated that the Germans did not conceal this 
plan for a “lightning” victory. On the contrary, they adver- 
tised it in every way. Facts, however, show how lightminded 
and groundless the “blitzkrieg” plan was. It must now be 
considered that this mad plan has utterly failed. 


Collapse of the Blitzkrieg 


How can it be explained that the “blitzkrieg” which suc- 
ceeded in Western Europe did not succeed but collapsed in 
the east? On what were the German fascist strategists cal- 
culating when they asserted that within two months they 
would finish with the Soviet Union and within this brief 
period reach the Urals? 

They calculated primarily on the fact that they seriously 
hoped to create a universal coalition against the USSR, to 
draw Great Britain and the United States into this coalition 
and preliminary to that, to frighten the ruling circles of these 
countries by the spectre of revolution, and in this way com- 
pletely to isolate our country from the other powers. 

The Germans knew that their policy of playing up the 
contradictions between classes in separate states and between 
these states and the Soviet country had already yielded results 
in France whose rulers, permitting themselves to be intimi- 
dated by the spectre of revolution, in their fear placed their 
country at Hitler’s feet and gave up resistance. 

The German fascist strategists thought that the same would 
happen in the case of Great Britain and the United States. 
The not-unknown Hess was actually sent to England by the 
German fascists to convince the British politicians to join. 
the universal campaign against the USSR. 


Failure of the Hess Mission 


But the Germans gravely miscalculated. In spite of Hess’ 
efforts, Great Britain and the United States not only have 
not joined the campaign of the German fascist invaders. 
against the USSR; on the contrary, they are in one camp 
with the USSR against Hitler Germany. The USSR proved 
not only that it was not isolated; on the contrary, it ac- 
quired new allies in Great Britain, the United States and 
other countries occupied by the Germans. 

It turned out that the German policy of playing up con- 
tradictions and intimidating by the spectre of revolution had 
exhausted itself and no longer fits in the new situation. And 
not only does not fit, but is moreover pregnant with great dan- 
gers for the German invaders, for in the new conditions of 
war, it leads to exactly the opposite result. 

The Germans calculated, in the second place, on the insta- 
bility of the Soviet system, the instability of the Soviet rear, 
in the belief that the very first serious blow and the first set- 
backs of the Red Army would give rise to conflicts between 
workers and peasants, to feuds between the peoples of the 
USSR, that this would be followed by uprisings and that the 
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country would fall apart, which would make easier the ad- 
vance of the German invaders as far as the Urals. 

But here, too, the Germans gravely miscalculated. Far 
from weakening, the setbacks of the Red Army, on the 
contrary, strengthened still more the alliance of the workers 


and peasants as well as the friendship of the peoples of the 
USSR. 


Unity of the Soviet People 


More than that, they transformed the family of the peoples 
of the USSR into a single, inviolable camp which selflessly is 
supporting its Red Army and Red Navy. 

The Soviet rear was never as strong as today. It is quite 
credible that with such losses as we have today, any other 
state would fail to withstand the ordeals and would deterio- 
rate. If the Soviet system was able so easily to withstand 
the ordeal and still further to strengthen its rear, this means 
that the Soviet system is now the strongest system. 

Finally, the German invaders calculated on the weakness 
of the Red Army and Red Navy, believing that with the very 
first blow of the German army and German navy they would 
scatter our army and navy and open the road for themselves 
for an unhampered advance into the interior of our country. 
But here, too, the Germans gravely miscalculated, overesti- 
mating their own forces and underestimating our army and 
navy. 

Of course, our army and our navy are still young; they 
have been fighting a mere four months; they have not yet 
had time to become professional in the full sense; while they 
were faced by the professional navy and professional army 
of the Germans which have already been waging war for 
two years. 


Morale of the Red Army 


But, firstly, the morale of our army is higher than that 
of the German, for our army is defending its country against 
foreign invaders and believes in the justice of its cause, where- 
as 'the German army is waging a war of conquest and is plun- 
dering a foreign country without the possibility for even one 
minute of believing in the justice of their base cause. 

There can be no doubt that the idea of defense of one’s 
country for the sake of which our people are fighting, must 
produce and is actually producing in our army heroes who are 
cementing the Red Army, whereas the idea of seizure and 
plunder of a foreign country, for the sake of which the 
Germans are actually waging war, must give rise and actu- 
ally is giving rise in the German army to professional rob- 
bers deprived of any moral principles and the deterioration of 
the German army. 

Secondly, advancing inland into our country, the German 
army is getting far away from the German rear, is compelled 
to act in hostile surroundings, is compelled to create a new 
rear in a foreign country, which, moreover, is being under- 
mined by our partisans who are utterly disorganizing the sup- 
plies to the German army. This compels it to fear its own 
rear and kills its faith in the firmness of its position, at a 
time when our army, operating in its native surroundings, 
enjoys the uninterrupted support of its rear, is ensured of its 
supply of manpower, munitions and foodstuffs and is firmly 
confident in its rear. 

That is why our army has turned out to be stronger than 
the Germans expected and the German army weaker than 
could have been supposed judging from the boastful publicity 
of the German invaders. 

The defense of Leningrad and Moscow, where our divisions 
recently annihilated some three dozen professional German 
divisions shows that the new Soviet men, commanders, pilots, 
artillerymen, mine-throwers, tankmen, infantrymen and ma- 
rines are being and already have been forged in the fire of 
the patriotic war and tomorrow will be the terror of the 
German army. 

No doubt, all these circumstances taken together predeter- 
mined the inevitability of the collapse of the “blitzkrieg” in the 
east. 


Need of a Second Front 


All this, of course, is true, but it is also true that along 
with these favorable conditions the Red Army has also to con- 
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K. Myshletseva, whose husband has gone to the front, takes his 
place at the work bench. 


tend with a number of unfavorable conditions, through whose 
force our army, suffering temporary setbacks, has been com- 
pelled to retreat, compelled to yield a number of regions of 
our country to the enemy. 

What are these unfavorable conditions? Wherein lies the 
reasons for the temporary military setbacks of the Red Army? 

One of the reasons ‘for the setbacks of the Red Army con- 
sists in the absence of a second front in Europe against the 
German fascist troops. It is a fact that there are no armies 
of Great Britain or the United States on the European con- 
tinent at present which are waging war against the German 
fascist troops, in view of which the Germans do not have to 
divide their forces and fight on two fronts in the west and 
east. And this fact brings about a situation where the Ger- 
mans, considering their rear in the west secure, have the 
possibility of marching their troops and the armies of their 
allies in Europe against our country. 

The situation now is such that our country is waging the 
liberation war alone without anyone’s military aid, against the 
combined forces of the Germans, Finns, Rumanians, Italians 
and Hungarians. 

The Germans are bragging about their temporary suc- 
cesses, lavishing endless praises on their army, asserting that 
it is able to overcome the Red Army in battles all alone. But 
the German assertions are empty boasting, for it is not clear 
why in such a case, the Germans have resorted to the aid 
of the Finns, Rumanians, and Italians against the Red Army 
which is fighting exclusively with its own forces without 
military aid from anyone. 

There is no doubt that the absence of a second front against 
the Germans in Europe renders the position of the German 
army considerably easier. 

But neither can there be any doubt that the appearance of 
a second front on the continent of Europe—and it must ap- 
pear in the nearest future—will render substantially easier 
the position of the Red Army to the detriment of the German 
army. 


Shortage in Tanks and Planes 


Another reason for the temporary setbacks of our army 
consists in the shortage of tanks and partly also of aircraft. 
In modern warfare it is very difficult for the infantry to 
fight without tanks and without adequate protection from 
the air. With regard to quality, our airforce is superior to 
the German and our glorious pilots have covered themselves 
with the fame of dauntless fighters, but we still have fewer 
planes than the Germans. The quality of our tanks is su- 
perior to that of the German tanks and our glorious tank- 
men and artillerymen have time and again put to flight the 
lauded German troops with their numerous tanks. Neverthe- 
less, we have several times fewer tanks than the Germans. 
Herein lies the secret of the temporary successes of the 
German army. 

One cannot say that our tank industry is working badly 














or poorly supplying our front with tanks. No, it is working 
very well and producing no small number of splendid tanks. 
But the Germans are producing a far greater number of 
tanks because they now have at their disposal not only their 
own tank industrv but also the industries of Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Holland and France. Were it not for this fact, 
the Red Army would have long ago smashed the German 
army which never goes into battle without tanks and can- 
not withstand the blows of our units unless it has superiority 
in tanks. 

There is only one means necessary to reduce the German 
superiority in tanks to naught and thereby radically to change 
the position of both armies. 

This consists not only in achieving a several-fold increase 
in tank production in our country, but also in achieving a 
sharp increase in production of anti-tank rifles and guns, anti- 
tank grenades and mine-throwers, in building more anti-tank 
pits and all sorts of other anti-tank obstacles. This consti- 
tutes the task at present. We can fulfill this task and we 
must fulfill it at.any cost. 


The Hitlerite “National Socialists” 


In our country the German invaders, that is the Hitlerites, 
are usually referred to as fascists. The Hitlerites, it turns 
out, consider this incorrect and persist in calling themselves 
“National Socialists.” Consequently the Germans want to 
convince us that the party of the Hitlerites, the party of the 
German invaders which is robbing Europe and which has or- 
ganized the villainous attack on our socialist state, is a So- 
cialist party. Is this possible? Can there be anything in 
common between socialism and the brutal Hitlerite invaders 
who are robbing and oppressing the peoples of Europe? Can 
the Hitlerites be considered nationalists? Actually the Hit- 
lerites today are not nationalists but imperialists. While the 
Hitlerites were uniting German lands and incorporating the 
Rhine region, Austria, etc., they could in a certain sense be 
considered nationalists, But after they captured foreign ter- 
ritories and enslaved European nations—the Czechs, Slovaks, 
Poles, Norwegians, Danes, Dutch, Belgians, Frenchmen, 
Serbs, Greeks, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians, and the Baltic 
peoples, etc.—and began to drive for world domination, the 
Hitler party ceased to be nationalist, for from that moment 
it became a party of imperialism, conquest and oppression. 

The Party of the Hitlerites is a party of imperialists, more- 
over, the most rapacious and plunderous imperialists among 
all the imperialists of the world. Can the Hitlerites be con- 
sidered Socialists? No, they cannot. In fact, the Hitlerites 
are the avowed enemies of socialism, the bitterest reaction- 
aries and blackguards who have deprived the working class 
and peoples of Europe of their elementary democratic liber- 
ties. To cover up their reactionary, blackguard essence, the 
Hitlerites are branding the Anglo-American internal regime 
as a plutocratic regime. But in England and the United 
States there are elementary democratic liberties, there are 
trade unions of workers and employees, there are labor par- 
ties, there is a Parliament, whereas the Hitler regime has 
abolished all these institutions in Germany. 


A People's Army detachment of the Krasnopresnensky District 
(Moscow), at drill. 





















































The Hitlerite Regime «a Counterpart of Tsarism 


It is sufficient to compare these two series of facts to un- 
derstand the reactionary essence of the Hitler regime and 
the full falseness of the chatter of the German fascists about 
the Anglo-American plutocratic regime. 

Actually the Hitler regime is a counterpart of the reac- 
tionary regime which existed in Russia under tsarism. It is 
known that the Hitlerites are as readily violating the rights 
of the workers, the rights of the intelligentsia, the rights of 
the peoples as they were violated by the tsarist regime; that 
they are as readily organizing medieval Jewish pogroms as 
they were organized by the tsarist regime. 

The Hitler party is a party of the enemies of democratic 
liberties, a party of medieval reaction and blackguard po- 
groms. And if these brazen imperialists and most bitter re- 
actionaries still continue to parade in the cloak of “nation- 
alists” and “socialists,” they are doing it in order to deceive 
the people, befuddle simpletons and cover their robber im- 
perialism in essence with the flag of “nationalism” and “so- 
cialism.” 

The crow is donning peacock feathers . . . but however 
much crows might adorn themselves with peacock feathers, 
they cannot cease to be crows. 

“We must strive by any means,” Hitler said, “to have the 
world conquered by Germans. If we want to create our 
great German empire we must above all force out and ex- 
terminate the Slav peoples, the Russians, Poles, Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, Bulgarians, Ukrainians and Byelo-Russians. There are 
no reasons to prevent us from doing this.” 


Nazis Ordered to be Beasts 


“Man,” says Hitler, “is sinful from the moment of his birth 
and can be ruled only by force. Any methods are permissible 
in treating him. When politics requires it, it is necessary to 
lie, betray and even kill.” 

“Kill everyone who is against us,” Goering says. “Kill and 
kill again; I and not you bear responsibility for it, therefore, 
kill!” 

“I am freeing man from the degrading chimera called con- 
science,” says Hitler. “Conscience like education cripples man. 
I have the advantage of not being deterred by any considera- 
tions of theoretical or moral order.” 

One of the orders of the German command to the 459th 
Regiment dated September 25 and found on a dead German 
reads as follows: “I order firing at every Russian as soon as 
he appears within six hundred metres’ distance. The Russian 
must know that he is faced with a resolute enemy from whom 
he cannot expect any lenience.” 

One of the appeals of the German command to the soldiers, 
found on dead Lieutenant Gustav Ziegal, a native of Frank- 
furt-on-Main reads: “You have neither heart nor nerves; 
they are not needed in war. Free yourselves from feelings of 
compassion and sympathy—kill every Russian, every Soviet 
person. Don’t stop whether you have an old man, a woman, 
a girl or a boy before you—kill. Thereby you will save your- 
selves from death, secure the future of your family and win 
eternal glory.” 

There you have the program and directives of the leaders 
of the Hitlerite party and Hitlerite command, the program 
and directives of people who have lost every vestige of man 
and are degraded to the level of wild beasts. And these peo- 
ple, deprived of conscience and honor, people with the morals 
of beasts, have the audacity to call for the annihilation of the 
great Russian nation, the nation of Plekhanov and Lenin, 
Bielinsky and Chernyshevsky, Pushkin and Tolstoi, Glinka 
and Tschaikovsky, Gorky and Chekhov, Sechenov and Pav- 
lov, Repin and Surikov, Suvorov and Kutuzov! 


A War of Extermination 


The German invaders want a war of extermination against 
the peoples of the USSR. Well, if the Germans want a war 
of extermination, they shall have it. 

Henceforth our task, the task of the peoples of the USSR, 
the task of the men, commanders and political workers of 
our army and our navy consists in annihilating to the last 
man, all Germans who penetrated the territory of our coun- 
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try as its occupationists. No mercy to the German occu- 
pationists! Death to the German occupationists! 

The rout of the German imperialists and their armies is 
inevitable. The fact alone that in their moral degradation 
the German invaders, having lost the human aspect, have 


already sunk to the level of wild beasts—this fact alone shows ° 


that they have doomed themselves to inevitable death. 

But the inevitable death of the Hitler invaders and their 
armies is determined not by moral factors alone. 

There are three other basic factors whose force is growing 
from day to day and which must in the near future lead to 
the inevitable rout of the Hitler robber imperialists. ‘These 
are, firstly, the instability of the European rear of imperial- 
ist Germany, the instability of the “new order” in Europe. 
The German invaders have enslaved the peoples of the Euro- 
pean continent from France to the Soviet Baltic, from Nor- 
way, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and Soviet Byelo-Russia 
to the Balkans and the Soviet Ukraine, have deprived them 
of their elementary democratic liberties, deprived them of 
the right to rule their own destiny, deprived them of grain, 
meat, and raw materials, converted them into their slaves, 
crucified the Poles, Czechs, and Serbs and decided that by 
achieving the domination of Europe they would be able to 
build Germany’s world domination on this basis. This is 
what they call the “new order in Europe.” 


Hitler’s Unstable ““New Order” 


But what is this “basis,” what is this “new order?” Only 
the Hitlerite self-adulating fools fail to see that the “new 
order” in Europe and the notorious “basis” of this order 
constitute a volcano ready to erupt at any moment and bury 
the German imperialist house of cards. Some refer to Napo- 
leon, asserting that Hitler is acting like Napoleon and that 
he has every resemblance to Napoleon. But firstly, Napo- 
leon’s fate must not be forgotten. Secondly, Hitler no more 
resembles Napoleon than a kitten resembles a lion, for Napo- 
leon fought against the forces of reaction and was supported 
by progressive forces, and Hitler on the contrary is sup- 
ported by reactionary forces, is waging a struggle against 
the progressive forces. 

Only the Hitlerite fools from Berlin can fail to understand 
that the enslaved peoples of Europe will fight and will rise 
against Hitler tyranny. Who can doubt that the USSR, 
Great Britain and the United States will render full aid to 
the peoples of Europe in their liberation struggle against 
Hitler tyranny? 

Secondly, the instability of the German rear of the Hitler- 
ite invaders. While the Hitlerites were uniting Germany, 
dismembered under the Versailles treaty, they could have the 
support of the German people, inspired by the idea of the 
restoration of Germany. But after this task was solved and 
the Hitlerites took to the path of imperialism, to the path of 
seizure of foreign lands and conquest of foreign peoples, hav- 
ing converted the peoples of Europe and the peoples of the 
USSR into avowed enemies of present-day Germany, the Ger- 
man people have taken the profound turn of opposing the war 
and are in favor of liquidation of the war. 

More than two years of bloody war, the end of which is 
not in sight; millions of human victims; hunger; pauperiza- 
tion; epidemics; the hostile atmosphere surrounding the Ger- 
mans; Hitler’s stupid policy which transformed the peoples 
of the USSR into avowed enemies of present-day Germany— 
all this could not but turn the German people against the 
needless and ruinous war. 

Only Hitlerite fools can fail to understand that not only 
the European rear but also the German rear of the German 
troops represents a volcano ready to erupt and bury the 
Hitler adventurists. 


The USSR, Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
And finally there is the coalition of the USSR, Great Brit- 


ain and the United States against the German fascist im- 
perialists. It is a fact that Great Britain, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have united into a single camp which 
set itself the task of crushing the Hitler imperialists and 
their armies of conquest. The present war is a war of 
motors. He who will have the overwhelming superiority in 
the production of motors will win the war. If we combine 
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the output of the motors of the United States, Great Britain 
and the USSR we will have a superiority in motors of at 
least three to one as compared with Germany. Herein lies one 
of the bases of the inevitable doom of Hitler’s robber imperial- 
ism. 

The recent three-power conference in Moscow with the 
participation of the representative of Great Britain, Mr. Bea- 
verbrook, and of the representative of the United States, Mr. 
Harriman, decided systematically to assist our country with 
tanks and aircraft. 

As is known, we already have begun to receive tanks and 
planes on the basis of this decision. 

Still earlier, Great Britain ensured the supply to our coun- 
try of such needed materials as aluminum, lead, tin, nickel 
and rubber. 

If to this is added the fact that recently the United States 
decided to grant $1,000,000,000 loan to the Soviet Union, it 
can be confidently said that the coalition of the United States, 
Great Britain and the USSR is a real thing which is growing 
and which will continue to grow for the benefit of our com- 
mon cause of liberation. Such are the factors determining 
the inevitable death of German-fascist imperialism. 


Soviet War Aims 


Lenin distinguished between two kinds of wars—wars of 
conquest and consequently unjust wars, and wars of liberation, 
just wars. The Germans are now waging a war of conquest 
-——an unjust war with the object of seizure of foreign terri- 
tory and the subjugation of foreign peoples. Therefore all 
honest people must rise up against the German invaders as 
against enemies. Unlike Hitler Germany, the Soviet Union 
and its allies are waging a war for the liberation of the en- 
slaved peoples of Europe and the USSR from Hitler tyranny. 
Therefore, all honest people must support the armies of the 
USSR, Great Britain and the other allies, as armies of lib- 
eration. 

We have not and cannot have such war aims as the seizure 
of foreign territories, the subjugation of foreign peoples, re- 
gardless whether it concerns peoples and territories of Europe 
or peoples and territories of Asia including Iran. Our first 
aim consists in liberating our territory and our peoples from 
the German fascist yoke. 

We have not and cannot have such war aims as imposing 
our will and our regime on the Slavs and other enslaved peo- 
ples of Europe who are awaiting our aid. Our aid consists 
in assisting these people in their liberation struggle against 
Hitler tyranny and then setting them free to rule on their 
own land as they desire. No intervention whatever in the 
internal affairs of other peoples! 

But to realize these aims it is necessary to crush the mili- 
tary might of the German invaders; it is necessary to annihi- 
late to a man all the German occupationists who penetrated 
our country in order to enslave it. 

But for this it is necessary that our army and our navy 
should have the active, energetic support of our whole coun- 
try, that our workers and employees, men and women, should 
work ceaselessly at the enterprises and should produce ever 
more tanks, anti-tank guns, guns, planes, cannon, mine-throw- 
ers, machine guns, rifles and munitions for the front, that our 
collective farmers, men and women, should work tirelessly 
in their fields producing ever greater quantities of grain, and 
meat for the front and the country and raw materials for 
industry, that our whole country and all peoples of the USSR 
should organize into a single war camp which, together with 
our army and navy, would wage a great liberation war for 
the honor and freedom of our country, for routing the Ger- 
man armies. 

This constitutes the task at present. We can and must 
carry out this task. Only by carrying out this task and crush- 
ing the German invaders can we achieve a lasting, just peace. 

For the complete rout of the German invaders! 

For the liberation of all oppressed peoples groaning under 
the yoke of Hitler tyranny! 

Long live the inviolable friendship of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union! 

Long live our Red Army and Navy! 

Long live our glorious country! 

Our cause is just; victory will be ours! 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 























OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Question: I was much impressed by 
your answer regarding the conditions of 
the blind in the Soviet Union, and I am 
therefore asking you to please write re- 
garding the condition of the hard-of- 
hearing there. I have a personal and 
professional interest in this matter. I 
am sure it will interest many of your 


readers.—M. L. A., Salina, Kans. 


Answer: The Soviet Union does a 
great deal of prophylactic work in check- 
ing the development of deafness. The 
hearing of children of pre-school age 
and school age is examined and if any 
disturbances are detected special treat- 
ment is prescribed. This practice of So- 
viet medicine has produced very salutary 
results, the records showing a progres- 
sive lowering of percentage of deaf 
people. 

Because all medicine is completely so- 
cialized in the USSR the deaf children, 
as well as adults, receive all the neces- 
sary treatments free and are assisted in 
getting all required hearing aids. Audi- 
phonic apparatus is supplied either free, 
entirely out of the social security funds, 
or at nominal rates. 

Further special care is taken in pro- 
viding for the deaf and dumb a whole 
network of special schools, workshops 
and farms, maintained entirely at the 
expense of the state, where the people 
so handicapped are educated and fitted 
for trades that enable them to function 
usefully and earn a living. In 1936 
there were 14,000 such people employed 
in state enterprise in the R.S.F.S.R. 
alone. 

In the main three methods of teach- 
ing are employed: teaching conversation 
by gesticulation, the so-called French or 
mimic method, teaching of reading by 
lip movement and repetition of words 
as pronounced by others and a third 
method combining both. 

It may be of interest to add that the 
deaf and dumb have an organization of 
their own, The All-Russian Association 


of Deaf and Dumb. 


Question: Is it true that production in 
the Soviet Union is so highly centralized 
that goods of everyday use for large 
numbers of people have to be carried 
from distant places over an overburdened 
transport system? If so is this faulty 
planning or sabotage ?—H. L., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


Answer: The question is based on a 
confusion of centralized planning of pro- 
duction with centralized production it- 
self. True, a large number of basic 
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works are located in places close to the 
source of raw material. However, in- 
dustrial planning has decentralized heavy 
industry by creating new bases for it 
through its development of sources of 
raw materials in the Urals, Siberia and 
the Far East, in addition to the old 
centers of industry, mainly located in 
the Ukraine, Leningrad and Moscow. 


This development of heavy industry 
contributed greatly to the even greater 
decentralization of light, consumption 
industries, food industries, especially 
food conserving and packing industries. 
The development, extension and diversifi- 
cation of agriculture played a great part 
in the decentralization of light indus- 
try. There is practically no center of 
population, no matter how small, where 
local industry is not encouraged to pro- 
duce to meet the needs of the local pop- 
ulation and thereby reduce its dependence 
upon goods from distant production 
centers. 

The development of local decentral- 
ized industry was greatly stimulated by 
the Soviet government early this year, 
in a decree of January 9, 1941. As 
though anticipating war conditions and 
transport difficulties in maintaining con- 
sumers’ supplies, the Soviet Union ex- 
tended large scale financing and tax 
exemptions for local industry and pro- 
ducing cooperatives. It exempted small 
and even fair-sized industrial plants and 
industrial producing cooperatives, pro- 
ducing consumption goods, from central- 
ized planning controls, giving the local 
administrations the task of procuring the 
maximum output to supply local needs. 
In addition to light industries conducted 
by the State there are over 80,000 pro- 
ducing cooperatives, voluntary associa- 
tions of artisans and craftsmen spread 
throughout the county, which provide 
a great variety of goods and services for 
the local populations. 


Local industry and producing co- 
operatives include such a wide variety 
of activities as processing of local build- 
ing material, manufacture of all kinds 
of apparel, leather goods and furniture, 
local maintenance services of all sorts, 
etc. The combined output of these co- 
operatives and local industries in 1940 
was more than double that of all the 
goods manufactured by tsarist Russia. 
This throws some light on the magnitude 
and volume of this decentralized pro- 
duction of consumption goods. 


While the present greatest war in his- 
tory in which the Soviet Union is en- 
gaged is creating serious difficulties for 
the civilian population, the Soviet gov- 
ernment has not lacked in vision and 
timely action to reduce them to a min- 
imum. This has been accomplished in 
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spite of the industrial sabotage of the 
fifth column—fortunately discovered 
and dealt with in time a few years ago. 


Question: As a new reader of your 
magazine I should like to have it ex- 
plained why Soviet Russia is also re- 
ferred to as the Soviet Union or USSR, 
and also what the origin and meaning 
of the word Soviet is.—J. C., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Answer: The full and correct name 
for Soviet Russia is the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—for which the in- 
itials USSR stand. The Soviet Union 
is an abbreviated name, which for con- 
venience, has become the name most fre- 
quently used in speaking of the USSR. 
The term “Soviet Russia,” never an of- 
ficial name, has come into popular usage 
as a convenient way of differentiating 
Russia since the revolution from Tsarist 
Russia. 

After the Soviet government came to 
power, and until the union was formed, 
there was the one federated Soviet re- 
public, the Russian republic. It was 
then called the RSFSR which stands for 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 
public. The RSFSR is today the largest 
component part of the union, being itself 
a federation of nations inhabiting this 
very large part of the union. 

Within that federation there are a 
number of autonomous republics bearing 
the names of the nationalities dwelling 
in those areas. In addition to the 
the autonomous republics there are also 
autonomous regions, which are smaller 
sub-divisions where there are smaller na- 
tional groups constituting the dominant 
majority of the local population. Every 
constituent republic of the USSR is a 
Soviet republic and referred to as So- 
viet Armenia, Soviet Ukraine, Soviet 
Georgia, etc. The USSR is a union of 
national states wherein the national in- 
dependence of all the people, no matter 
how small, is united but not submerged 
or dominated over by any one or num- 
ber of major nations. It is essentially 
a union of free and equal nationalities. 

The word Soviet signifies council. It 
also has these meanings, advice, to hold 
council or to deliberate. The Soviets 
arose as delegated bodies elected to cre- 
ate a governing council. From the small- 
est to the largest, governing bodies of 
the USSR are delegated bodies, demo- 
cratically elected Soviets. There is a vil- 
lage Soviet, a town and city Soviet, there 
is the Supreme Council (or Supreme 
Soviet) the Council of Nationalities (or 
Soviet of Nationalities) and the Council 
of People’s Commissars which is the 
executive branch of the government. 
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NEW SOVIET FILMS 


Reviewed by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


WIwncs or VICTORY, THE Epic oF VALERI 
CHKALOV, Directed by Mikhail Kalato- 
20v, Released by Artkino. 


S I saw Wings of Victory I thought 
of a recent article by Mr. Ralph 
Ingersoll, editor of the liberal New York 
newspaper PM. Mr. Ingersoll made a 
flying visit to wartime Soviet Russia and 
has been publishing his impressions. In 
this article, scareheaded “Russia’s Caste 
System,” he dubs Soviet society a “caste” 
or a “class system,” using the two terms 
indiscriminately. ‘Then he emphasizes 
the place accorded to individual ability, 
printing these statements in bold face 
type. “Contemporary Soviet society puts 
an enormous premium on ability,” and he 
elaborates on the rewards and honors 
given to ability. 

But the word “caste” means rank in 
society as fixed by birth and without re- 
gard to individual ability; and the word 
“class” means social rank as fixed by eco- 
nomic status and without regard to indi- 
vidual ability. Mr. Ingersoll is badly in 
need of another word, and I hope he 
makes sure of his definitions on the next 
try. 
Wings of Victory arrives almost as if 
to give Mr. Ingersoll an object lesson. 
This latest Artkino release is a new 
Soviet film illustrating in a human and 
absorbing biographical screen narrative 
just this Soviet respect for and stimulus 
to ability. It is one of a long line of 
films like Chapayev, Baltic Deputy, Great 
Citizen, a line which also includes films 
like Peter the First, Alexander Nevsky 
and General Suvorov in which Soviet 
culture paid homage to a tsar, a feudal 
prince and an aristocrat because they 
were able men whose abilities served the 


advancement of their people. This theme 
also is touched at one point or another in 
all Soviet films, Everywhere in Soviet 
culture you have respect and encourage- 
ment for human ability, for human ca- 
pacity to rise to greatness. 

The man honored in Wings of Victory 
is Valeri Chkalov, who brought glory to 
Soviet aviation. Chkalov will be remem- 
bered in America as the pilot who flew 
the first plane across the pole in a Europe- 
to-America flight, using the perilous and 
hitherto untried short cut over the top 
of the world. In the Soviet Union he is 
known for other remarkable flights and 
as a test pilot whose daring and skill 
was an immeasurable help to Soviet plane 
designers. Chkalov received high honors 
and rewards in life and after his death 
his native city and the whole region in 
which it is located were renamed Chkalov, 
in his honor. 

The great aviator’s story is told in 
swift, tempestuous and intimate narra- 
tive. He is a strong, rough-hewn figure, 
a dare-devil impetuous and impatient of 
discipline. There is no-attempt to gloss 
over his defects. Chkalov had to win 
victories over himself as well as over the 
powers of nature, over balking circum- 
stance, and over the opposition of other 
men, The victory over himself was the 
longest and hardest of his battles. 

The opening scene shows Chkalov in 
a guardhouse where he has been confined 
for stunting against orders.. We next see 
him carrying out a difficult and hazardous 
assignment. Then we see him in a showy, 
neck-risking stunt, a sky-high gesture of 
defiance to his commander, which brought 
his expulsion from the army and reduced 
him to civilian pilot status. 

Yet we see clearly in these and the 


Scere from Wings of Victory showing impersonations of Stalin, Gorky and Chkalov. 





later scenes that his dare-deviltry in a 
plane is not mere exhibitionism; that, in 
large part, it comes from the desire to 
test every capacity the plane has, and to 
press to the fullest his human mastery 
over it. It is the pride and exultation of 
human ability feeling its power over the 
mechanisms it has created and its ambi- 
tion to drive them further. But that de- 
sire of a man out of the ordinary brings 
him into conflict with a world adjusted 
to the scale of the ordinary. 

Fortunately for Chkalov, he lives in a 
country where dare-deviltry is not ex- 
ploited for its own sake or for the sake 
of sensations; but where a useful and 
honorable place is found for all ability 
including so tempestuous and sizable an 
ability as his. With the help of comrades, 
including Stalin, Chkalov, the man-out- 
of-the-ordinary finds his path. 

This is the theme of the story but ex- 
cept for the interesting sequences of 
Chkalov’s talks with Stalin it is always 
given in terms of dramatic action. I 
have seen no biographical film, from any 
country so absorbingly, movingly dra- 
matic, or giving so vividly the feeling of 
a passionate human being, whether the 
scene shows him in rebellion against 
authority, in a love episode, or in a mo- 
ment of stress at the controls of a plane. 

In its sweep and dash there is a new 
note in this picture which may be the 


contribution of its Georgian director, 


Kalatozov, previously known only for a 
documentary film on the life of Caucasian 
mountaineers. A number of members of 
the cast, although it is a Leningrad Film 
Company production, are Georgian 
actors. Chkalov is played by Vladimir 
Belokurov of the Moscow Theater of 
the Revolution. 

The cameramen must have had strong 
stomachs. The shots taken from stunt- 
ing planes, the filming of the test battle 
in the air between Chkalov and his later 
inseparable comrade, Baidukov, are 
breathtaking. 

Wings of Victory is a strong, swift, 
impassioned picture that has its audience 
gripping their chairs. 


One Day IN Soviet RussiA, Directed by 
M. Slutsky and Roman Karmen. Released 
by Artkino. 


N one day, August 24, 1940, ninety- 

seven cameramen, stationed in key 
parts of the vast expanse of the Soviet 
Union, began filming scenes for this 
picture. At the moment when the man 
on the easternmost point turned down 
his camera shutters and unfastened the 
reels he had shot, the cameraman at the 
westernmost point had just about begun 
his day; for the Soviet Union is so vast 
that it takes the sun eleven hours to get 
across it, east to west. Every geogra- 
phical aspect of Soviet life—the ice fields 
on the north, the deserts on the south, 
the lowlands, the immense ranges of the 
Caucasus and the Pamirs, the rivers, the 
coasts, the countryside and the cities; 
every outstanding feature of Soviet econ- 
omy — factories and collective farms, 




















railroads, canals, air lines, mines, forests 
and fisheries—and the Red Armies de- 
fending them; the outstanding architec- 
tural features; the daily life of people— 
at work in factories and offices, at play 
in parks, stadia, beaches, club billiard 
rooms, and so on; the outstanding fea- 
tures of Soviet cultural life—its schools, 
theaters, concert halls, lecture rooms—all 
of Soviet life that could be focussed on a 
camera lens flashes before us. Probably 
no more ambitious documentary film has 
ever been attempted; and of all travel 
films seeking to give a sense of the life 
of a people, probably none was ever so 
careful to shun the sensational in order 
to give the living, the characteristic, the 
real. That is why this extraordinary film, 
which never exploits the picturesque, has 
all the picturesqueness of reality, all the 
excitement of life. 


It is a vigorous, happy life that we see 
as filmed on this ordinary Soviet day, 
August 24, 1940, in a still peaceful year. 
Nine months later the Nazi beast was to 
stretch its claws toward it and attempt 
to destroy this life in tides of blood and 
roaring fire. 


The Soviet defense has stirred the 
world and is drawing Hitlerism to its 
doom. To understand the power, the 
vigor, the confidence, the sheer love of a 
free life that makes this defense possible, 
nothing can serve better than this full 
and vivid picture of a day in the life of 
the Soviet Union. 


GENERAL Suvorov, Directed by V. Pud- 
kovkin and M. Doller. Released by 
Artkino. 


UVOROV is another good example 
of the Soviet historical film. It is a 


biographical sketch of one of Russia’s’ 


outstanding military geniuses. Victorious 
in all his campaigns and noted for his 
independent and daring strategy Suvorov 
was agreed upon as the logical com- 
mander of the allied forces when 
Austria entered into a coalition with Rus- 
sia against Napoleon. Suvorov, old and 
ailing, was then in exile after being dis- 
graced by the imbecilic Tsar Paul for 
resisting his military “reforms” which 
would have reduced Suvorov’s campaign- 
ers to the robot level of the Prussian 
army. Restored to the head of his army, 
Suvorov won swift victories clearing 
Italy of the French invaders. At that 
moment, throwing away the opportunity 
to annihilate the French forces, the 
Austrians withdrew considering their aim 
accomplished. Their withdrawal left 
Suvorov’s army in a trap in the Alpine 
mountains. From this trap Suvorov 
rescued his troops by a daring and bril- 
liant operation. 

The distinction of this film lies in its 
combination of grand historical back- 
grounds with an intimate study of the 
thinking and feeling of a genius; and in 
its illustration, in dramatic terms, of the 
conflict between two attitudes towards 
soldiers, one which regards them as au- 
tomatons, soulless and mindless men re- 
sponding mechanically to orders, the other 
as men, fulfilling battle tasks, like other 
tasks, with all their hearts and minds. 
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“The Soviets Expected It,” Anna 
Louise Strong’s latest book which has 
just been published, will be given a 
detailed review in our forthcoming 
issue, However, the book is so timely 
and so valuable that we feel it to be 
our duty to our readers to call their 
attention to it immediately. The edi- 
tors of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
value the book so highly that it is 
being used in a special subscription 
offer, as announced on our back cov- 
er. It is sufficient to say here that out 
of her vast experience and knowledge 
which have established her as a fore- 
most authority on the Soviet Union, 
Miss Strong has written just the book 
needed now, the book that provides 
the information most sought for, and 
answers the questions being asked 
everywhere today, about the great 
nation that is fighting the battle of 
democracy. 


Hitler’s Mistake 


“We Mape A Mistake’”—HIt er, dy 
Lucien Zacharof, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., $2.00. 


HE title of this book comes from 

Hitler’s speech at the Sportspalast 
on October 3, when he found it neces- 
sary to give some explanation for the 
continuance in the fight of a nation he 
had declared destroyed and armies he 
had reported annihilated. He, the hith- 
erto infallible, admitted error. “We made 
a mistake about one thing,” he said, “we 
did not know how gigantic the prepara- 
tions of this opponent against Germany 
had been.” 

To the Nazis, of course, the defense 
preparations of any country determined 
to preserve its freedom is counted as hos- 
tility. The mistake Hitler admitted to 
had another angle beside armaments 
which Hitler did not touch on. He had 
not till then faced a nation so united and 
so resolute in defense of its liberties. 
He did not know how strong of heart 
and mind the Soviet people were, how 
different from the disunited nations, 
weakened by traitors, whom he had en- 
countered till then. 

Lucien Zacharoff, associate editor of 
Aircraft Publications, and an authorita- 
tive writer on mechanized warfare whose 
work has appeared both in the popular 
press and in technical publications, gives 
a lively and full analysis of Hitler’s “mis- 
take.” 

First he deals with the Nazi plan, 
based on the theory, enunciated seven 
years ago by an outstanding brain truster 
of the Nazi army, Lieutenant Colonel 
Justrow: “Decisive success against a de- 
fense prepared for all eventualities is 
possible, if at all, only by a lightning sur- 
prise attack.” 


That formula worked until the Nazis 


tried it against the Red Army. They 
succeeded in delivering a surprise attack 
because the Soviet Union faithfully ob- 
served its treaty. But the surprise attack 
did not bring the expected “decisive suc- 
cess.” The Soviet defense proved to be 
“prepared for all eventualities” including 
the surprise attack, and Justrow’s cau- 
tion “if at all” proved justified. 

Mr. Zacharoft compares the Luftwaffe 
with the Red Air Forces and the German 
Panzers with the Soviet mechanized 
forces, describing also the extraordinary 
Soviet anti-aircraft defenses and the tac- 
tics developed by the Red Army to deal 
with the hitherto invincible panzer 
thrusts. Then Mr. Zacharoff deals with 
parachute troops and how the Soviet 
Union trained itself both for their use 
and for defense against them. He de- 
scribes one of the most extraordinary 
developments of this war, the Soviet 
tactics for breaking out of “encircle- 
ments” hitherto unknown in military 
history. The role of “Osoaviakhim,” 
the civilian organization for athletic and 
defense training, is gone into. Mr. Za- 
charoff shows how, in addition to army 
training, millions learned how to fly, to 
parachute, to handle guns and other 
weapons and by other means made civili- 
ans fit to add their strength in emer- 
gencies to that of the Red Army as in 
the defense of Leningrad, and to keep 
up the fight, as guerrillas, in the occupied 
areas. 

Remaining chapter headings, such as 
“The World’s Most Literate Army,” 
“What, No Fifth Column?”, “Poison 
Gas and Microbe Mobilization,” “Indus- 
trial Potential,” “The Ukraine,” “The 
Red Navy,” “If Japam Strikes,” “Stalin 
As Military Leader,” “Three Soviet 
Marshals,” “Winter Warfare,” “The 
Seeds of Hitler’s Defeat,” will give a 
sense of the range of this book. 

Swiftly told, and based on accurate 
data, this comprehensive account of the 
Soviet defense is a readable and valuable 
book. I. §. 


STEFANSSON, PROPHET OF THE NorTH, 
by Earl P. Hanson. Illustrated. Har- 
per and Brothers, $2.50. 


LTHOUGH not bearing directly 
on the Soviet Union, this book 

will take a place with everyone interested 
in the Soviet Union because the truths 
to which Stefansson devoted his life were 
most fully tested and demonstrated by 
the Soviet advances in the Arctic. Han- 
son writes: “In his way Stefansson has 
contributed a great deal to that work. 
His message of “The Friendly Arctic’ 
had been accepted by the Russians and 
put to work as nowhere else in the 
world; the book itself, translated into 
Russian, had been studied by every Rus- 
sian explorer; the men who first flew 
across the Pole and to our West Coast 

(Continued on page 34) 
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(Continued from page 15) 


artists’ union will conclude a contract 
with artists for the consummation of 
some project, usually from one to three 
years. This provides complete support. 
When the work is finished the Art 
Council determines its financial value. 
If it is more than the sum received, the 
artist gets the difference; and when the 
work is sold the price goes back to the 
Union. Also an artist can receive a sum 
of money to travel in search of material. 
The only obligation is that the Art 
Council must appraise his finished work, 
which can then be acquired by any 
museum, organization or individual 
collector at this price. Thus artists are 
enabled to work creatively without 
financial worry and their work is tied 
in with the social need and develop- 
ment, particularly because the unions 
are foremost among the organizations 
which purchase their work. 


Honors for the Finest 


A similar combination of encourage- 
ment of self expression and social re- 
sponsibility, of social rewards and the 
social conscience, is found in the system 
of honors which convey both the widest 
public recognition and a grant of 
money. 

Also they carry a small monthly 
stipend, freedom from income tax, 
cultural and housing levy on income be- 
low 6,000 rubles, free lifetime passes in 
city transport, free railroad or water- 
way pass once a year, and a lowering 
of the age at which a pension becomes 
available. The great difference between 
the Soviet honors and those of other 
countries is the kind of people who get 
them, as well as the width of the social 
recognition behind them. The distinct 
recognition of labor appears in putting 
Hero of Socialist Labor alongside of 
Hero of the Soviet Union and Order 
of the Red Banner of Labor alongside 
of Order of Lenin. The passing of 
class distinctions and also of racial 
and national discriminations is recorded 
in the granting of these highest awards 
to workers, peasants, women and people 
of all races and nationalities. Krivonos, 
the engine driver, and Trofimov, the 
railroad mechanic, have the Order of 
Lenin. A woman aviator is a Hero of 
the Soviet Union. Unique also is the 
fact that these awards are sometimes 
made to a group. The Moscow Electric 
Lamp Factory was decorated as a 
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whole, so were the sugar beet growers 
who followed Maria Demchenko in 
securing a record yield. 

In December 1939, to commemorate 
Stalin’s 60th birthday, the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars, instituted a num- 
ber of annual Stalin Prizes for out- 
standing work in the various fields of 
science, literature, art and military af- 
fairs. These prizes ran from 25,000 to 
100,000 rubles each. Along with the dis- 
tinguished scientists and artists who won 
these prizes were six women and two 
workers, one of whom had invented an 
automatic machine and the other had 
brought into being an improved grade 
of sunflower and other oil seed. There 
were also a number of white collar 
technicians among those receiving the 
awards. This led to the press comment 
that “Every capable, talented and in- 
dustrious person receives in Soviet so- 
ciety all possibilities for the complete 
expression of his capabilities and talent. 
For selfless work for the welfare of the 
Socialist Fatherland, he enjoys wide 
recognition, respect and love of the 
Soviet people. . . . And primarily this 
is why Soviet technology was able in 
a very short period to attain remark- 
able results and demonstrate to the en- 
tire world fine examples of art and 


skill.” 


To Live a Happy Life 


The essential difference between the 
outcome of the incentives of capitalist 
and socialist society is made perfectly 







Apartment house for artists in Moscow 


clear by the Soviet record, short as it 
is. The social gains that come to capi- 
talist society through economic activity 
are the indirect result—a by-product 
so to speak—of working for profit. 
Those which come from the same activi- 
ty in the Soviet Union are direct, con- 
sciously sought and consciously realized. 
Personal development and social ad- 
vance are coordinated. This carries 
over into the economic world the 
situation existing in capitalist society 
in those professional activities which 
have not been corrupted by the profit 
motive. Thus professional and economic 
efforts are united. The result is a hap- 
piness in living and working which is 
open only to a minority in the capita- 
list world, which can only come from 
creative activity. It is described over and 
over again by simple workers in the 
Soviet Union as living a happy life. 
For the older workers this is a trans- 
formation from one world to another. 
For the generation which has grown up 
since the revolution it is a matter of 
course like the air they breathe. 

And it is this that they are defend- 
ing today with a devotion that is amaz- 
ing the world. 


P. V. Skafa, D. |. Filipov, V. A. Matveyev, Coal Industry Engineers granted 
Stalin awards for their processes for the underground gasification of coal 






























WAR, FIFTH MONTH 
(Continued from page 16) 


Generally speaking, irrespective of 
the outcome of the battles now be- 
ing fought in front of Moscow, it 
may be said that the month just ended 
showed the Germans darting hither 
and yon, probing, stabbing, changing 
their minds. 

On the southern wing of the front 
the Germans have made slight ad- 
vances around Kharkov (5) and 
Rostov (6), but Timoshenko has suc- 
ceeded in regrouping his armies and 
consolidating his front in record time. 

It should not, however, be assumed 
that the German High Command will 
not attempt to set its machine in mo- 
tion again. It undoubtedly will and 
the immediate danger-points seem to 
be Rostov, Tula and, maybe, Tikhvin. 
The first—in order to get at Soviet 
oil; the second—for psychological ef- 
fect; the third—to choke off the 
Soviet Union’s northern “windpipe.” 

In the Far North the Germans have 
made another attempt to get at Mur- 
mansk, but again have been frustrated, 
in spite of the assistance of the 
“legendary” Finnish skiers. 

Along the Arctic Circle they seem 
to have advanced somewhat in the di- 
rection of Kandalaksha, but it is 
doubtful that they have even ap- 
proached the Murmansk railroad 
which, although cut by them between 
Lakes Ladoga and Onega, has a brand 
new lateral connection with the Arch- 
angel Railroad between Soroka, on the 
Murmansk Railroad, and Plessetzk, 
on the Archangel Railroad. 

Several important military phenom- 
ena have been noted during the fifth 
month of the war. 

First, cavalry in large formations 
has made its appearance at the front. 
Soviet cavalry has had distinct sue- 
cesses near Moscow and near Rostov. 
This means that tanks are confined to 
the main roads and the space between 
the roads is available for cavalry ac- 
tion, which is advantageous to the Red 
Army, whose cavalry is bigger and 
better than the German cavalry. 

The German Air Force seems to be 
weakening to a certain degree. The 
mass raid on Moscow, November 7, 
during the parade on Red Square, was 
a distinct failure. Aside from that, it 
is quite obvious that the Luftwaffe 
fails to do serious damage to the Soviet 
rear. The Germans have bombed 
Gorky, but the Soviet Air Force has 
bombed Koenigsberg and Danzig. The 



















A collective farmer keeping a keen 
watch against enemies from the sky. 


Soviet flyers had to cover a distance 
three times longer than the Germans 
did. Thirdly, it seems that even if 
the Germans have taken Dagoe Island 
in the Baltic, the Soviet Baltic Fleet 
is still mistress of its sea. 

The “Fifth Round” definitely goes 
to the Soviet Armed Forces. This de- 
cision is based on these considerations. 

1. The counter-attacks of the Red 
Army have been growing in power. 

2. The German attacking power 
has been definitely (even if tem- 
porarily) waning. 

3. For the first time the German 
Army has been set back on its heels—a 
terrible blow for troops who consid- 
ered themselves (with some right) 
invincible. 


As this goes to press the all-out at- 
tack against the defenses of Moscow 
has_ started. The Germans have 
thrown about two score divisions with 
a great number of tanks against prac- 
tically all the sectors of the Moscow 
defense. The German _ spearhead 
south of the Volga reservoir has 
reached a point on the Leningrad- 
Moscow railroad some forty miles 
northwest of Moscow. Thus the 
Kalinin defensive position has been 
outflanked. The Red Army has start- 
ed a diversion farther north in the 
basin of the Volkhov River and is re- 
ported to be making progress, having 
captured two junctions on the trunk 
line Leningrad-Moscow. 

The outcome of the battle hangs in 
the balance and predictions at this 
time are out of place. 

Further south Marshal Timoshenko 
is conducting an offensive in the Don 
basin with the seeming object of cut- 
ting off the Germans in the Rostov 
area. He has advanced forty miles in 
a few days. As far as is known fighting 
is going on in the streets of Rostov. 


HEART OF MY COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 10) 


“Dear Defender of our country, I 
am sending you my blood, and I will 
give it again and again if it is needed 
for victory. 

Nina Bolshunova, 
Worker of the ZIS Factory.” 


“It is not my good fortune to fight 
for my country face to face with 
Nazism. I can only give my blood 
that you may quickly get better. It 
is first-class blood, I am told, with 69 
per cent haemoglobin content. 

Konkrina, telephone employee.” 


“Dear Comrade, perhaps brother. 
... “TI want to know your name 
now that there is this tie of blood 
between us... .” “To my dear son, 
greeting from his mother.” “Get better 
quickly, and go into battle again to 
defeat Hitler and his gang.” “I en- 
joy very good ‘health, comrade Red 
Army man, my blood is of Group 1. 
Has it done you good?” 

Such are these letters. They dim 
your eyes with proud and joyous 
tears. I do not know their names; 
but how near to me I feel all these 
people to be! Here is another name, 
however, which is familiar not only 
to me, but to many of you as well, 
perhaps, my distant readers. “I am 
65 years cold; my wife is 52. We 
would both like to give our blood to 
the wounded soldiers. 

Maxim Litvinov.” 


In going out of the Institute and 
descending the staircase, I suddenly 
noticed that I was walking on tip-toe. 
It seemed to me that I had caught a 
glimpse of something very deep and 
precious: the breath of my country, the 
throb of its pulses, the coursing of its 
blood, the train of its thoughts, the 
ardour of its emotions, that I had 
looked right into the heart of my 
country, into that intrepid, beautiful, 
great, invincible, heart. 
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SOVIET FINANCE 
(Continued from page 13) 


fields as needed or new areas to be 
developed. One national budget al- 
ready exists. ‘The banking structure is 
especially built for a planned economy. 
Money is not an independent and 
often disturbing factor, but merely the 
medium of exchange, essential to facili- 
tate distribution and accounting. 
Finally, prices, the most difficult ele- 
ment in most other countries to keep 
in line, have been under control for a 
decade. Thus, the planned economy 
of the USSR need only redouble and 
redirect its efforts, requiring no struc- 
tural overhauling or innovations. From 
the point of view of financial organiza- 
tion, the USSR is in a better position 
to wage a long war than any other 
state. That is one of the important 
reasons why territorial losses which 
would have staggered most other coun- 
tries, have not cracked the internal 
Soviet economic organization. The 
Soviet rear, therefore, stands as firm 
as ever and is increasing and expand- 
ing its efforts with every month. 

The main difficulty of the USSR, 
in its struggle against fascist dom- 
inated Europe is not organizational or 
structural. From these points of view, 
the resilience of the Soviet Union 
and its economic system can match any 
enemy. ‘The main hardship is not 
qualitative but quantitative, and arises 
from an entirely different aspect of the 
world situation. By 1937 the indus- 
trial production of the Soviet Union 
was greater than that of Germany by 
nearly one-sixth and the annual pro- 
ductivity of an industrial worker was 
above that of England and only 3.4 
per cent lower than in Germany. At 
present, however, the Soviet Union is 
not fighting fascist Germany alone, 
but the combined industrial resources 
of Europe dominated and mobilized 
for their own ends by the fascist ag- 
gressors. In the production of instru- 
ments of war the USSR is outmatched 
and it is here that the other great 
democracies, the United States and 
England, must accelerate their aid. 
The social and institutional organiza- 
tion to make use of such aid is on 
hand and did not have to be created 
after June 22. Furnished the neces- 
sary equipment and parity in arma- 
ments, the Soviet Union will very soon 
demonstrate its offensive superiority 
over the armies of fascist Germany 
and its allies. 








BOOKS 


(Continued from page 31) 


stated in public, in New York, that they 
had taken with them a copy of the book 
for their comfort and greater safety in 
case they got into trouble.” 

On the other hand Stefansson on his 
part has on numerous occasions paid 
tribute to Soviet achievements in the 
Arctic, noting among other things the 
great value to American work in Alaska 
and other Far Northern areas of find- 
ings and reports from Soviet Arctic sta- 
tions. 

Stefansson’s great place in Arctic ex- 
ploration lies in the fact that he did not 
merely discover and explore; he drew 
from his discoveries and exploration the 
lessons that made Polar exploration use- 
able for humanity. By exhaustive tests 
both in the Arctic and back in New York 
he established the fact that any human 
beings can live and maintain good health 
on an exclusively meat or fish diet. That 
meant that anyone able to hunt and fish 
might challenge the terrors of the Far 
North since exploration proved the Arc- 
tic to be supplied with fish and game 
even up to the Pole itself. 

This was done to demonstrate that 
others beside the Eskimos might live in 
the Arctic, and even under the same con- 
ditions. With modern scientific devel- 
opments man could live a much easier 
life than the Eskimos had managed. The 
Arctic could be traveled by plane, sur- 
face ship and submarine. The season- 
long day compensated for a short grow- 
ing season and made a certain amount of 
agriculture possible. Reindeer cultiva- 
tion could provide food supplies for a 
considerable population. Resources avail- 
able in the Arctic could increase the 
world’s wealth. And development in 
the Arctic could benefit all humanity 
by shortening travel routes, and provid- 
ing weather information from _ the 
“world’s weather brewery” that would 
enable people to anticipate drought and 
flood and avoid tragedies. 

That was the lesson of Stefansson’s 
great work. The Arctic was friendly 
and would reward enterprising men. The 
settlements in the Soviet Arctic have 
proved it. Stefansson’s contribution has 
been important to humanity. 

The biography by Earl P. Hanson, 
himself a notable explorer, is a finely bal- 
anced book. It makes an exciting narra- 
tive of Stefansson’s expeditions; but it 
makes equally exciting the scientific and 
human significance of his findings. It is 
one of the most fascinating books in the 
literature around the Arctic, a literature 
outstanding for the fine books it has 
produced. I. S. 
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